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C N CALLING 

From noise of scare-fires rest 
ye free, 

From murders—Benedicite. 

From all mischances that may 
fright 

Your pleasing slumbers in the 
night: 

Mercie secure ye all, and keep 

TheGoblin from yewhileye sleep. 

Past one o’clock, and almost two. 

My Masters all. Good Day to 
1 Robert Herrick 
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Thursday 2d '’o^ftiaap^emiy' 


A HAPPY CHRISTMAS TO YOU 


And After 
What 

shall pass through dark shadows 
and deep waters before the end 
of the things that have come upon us, 
but it is not too soon for those of us 
who are not fighting with ships or 
planes or guns to remember that we 
are soldiers too. We fight for a king¬ 
dom that is not of this world. 

It is the Prime l\Iinister who has 
told us that vision and will arc needed 
if we arc to win the Peace. We need 
not doubt that we shall win the \\''ar ; 
nothing can defeat us there. Bui shall 
ivc xvin the Peace ? 

The Service of Humanity 

\Ye won the war in 1918 after four 
long years of immeasurable anguish, 
and after 21 long }'ears of bitterness 
we have lost the Peace. 

It is not in ships and guns, not in 
principalities and powers, that the 
strength to win Peace lies. It is in the 
hearts of men. We must put our hands 
not only to the task of resisting un¬ 
clean things, but to the task of re¬ 
moving from ourselves the things that 
stand in the way of the building np 
of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 
y''e must organise our heritage (our 
wealth, our health, our all we have) 
for the service of humanity. We must 
realise that the alternative, to the 
Kingdom of God on earth is chaos 
and destruction. 

The war is won by armies and 
navies and our gallant forces of the 
air. It is impossible for us to measure 
the weight of material forces, the 
millions of money, the economic pres¬ 
sure, which in the end will prove 
victorious in the fighting field. But 
what shall we say of the forces that 
win the Peace ? 

Faith in God 

They are not bcj'ond us; they are 
not incalculable things. They are the 
powers within ourselves, the powers 
that daily and hourly control our lives. 

War is won by material powers sus¬ 
tained by the undefeatable spirit of 
man. Peace is won by the quiet 
working of the human heart and the 
human mind. If we hate our brother 
there is no peace. 

The faith that will remove a moun¬ 
tain is the faith in God that nothing 
can break. We have only to believe. 
We have only to believe that the 
things that matter in this world are 
not the things we possess,, but the 
things that possess us. Are wc 


the War, 
Then ? 

possessed by riches, by a sense of 
power and pride, by a feeling of 
mastery over others, or are we 
possessed by a great simplicity and 
a deep humility and a grave sense 
of our responsibility in the world ? 
Unto whom much is given, of him 
shall much be required. 

If, when Peace shall come again, 
we have in our hearts the hate of those 
who have suffered defeat, there can 
be no true Peace. We must seek 
justice with mercy though all the 
heavens about us fall. We must end 
the power of evil things and set up 
freedom on. the earth, but we must 
forgive those who trespass against us 
as wc hope ourselves to be forgiven. 

It is hard, but it is the spirit of hate 
that \t'ar lives on, and we must 
cherish the spirit of love that Peace 
lives on. 

Let Us Prepare For Peace 

So it is that we should in the midst 
of war prepare for peace. Let us hate 
the evil thing and pity the evil-doer. 
The most powerful influence in the 
world toda}’ is the spirit of the Sermon 
on the Mount. Behind all the turmoil 
of events it is working in the hearts 
of men. It is in the hearts of those 
who die to prevent Evil possessing the 
earth ; it is in the hearts of those who 
suffer and wait for the end. If we will 
listen in our quiet hours we shall hear 
the still small Voice of Galilee and be 
lifted above the misery of these times. 

We shall see then the vision of 
which the Prime Alinister speaks when 
he thinks of the future that is coming, 
with a new Europe in which none shall 
be afraid because no man’s hand is 
against his neighbour. It is in our 
hearts we must re-arm when we 
disarm our armies and disband our 
fighting powers. Old ideas of selfish¬ 
ness, the prejudice that would not 
surrender this or that, envy and pride 
and all uncharity, must go. We must 
create within ourselves a clean heart, 
and without ourselves must seek the 
Kingdom of God and His righteous¬ 
ness. Patriotism is not enough, 
Victor}^ is not enough, Power is not 
enough, the Empire that covers the 
earth is not enough. Liberty itself is 
not enough. 

The love of God and the love of a 
man for his brother is enough, and 
when the tumult and the shouting dies 
it will bring us an eternal peace. 

Arthur Mee 



Galahad Calling 


Ml good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure. 

1'HE clouds are broken in the sky. 

And through the mountain-walls 
A rolling organ-harmony 
Swells up, and shakes and falls. 

Then move the trees, the copses nod. 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear : 

0 just and faithful knight of God, 

Ride on, the prize is near. 


Verse by 
Tennyson. 
Picture by 
G. F. Watts. 
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LORD NUFFIELD 
AGAIN 

His Money Flows Like 
Water 


The Gigantio Statue 
of Prince Sfddharta 

WHO WAS HE? 


Lord Nuffield, the greatest public 
benefactor of our age, has again given 
a princely sum for the alleviation of 
human suffering. 

He has placed in the hands of Trustees 
a gift worth ;£i,250,000 to be the nucleus 
of a fund to assist all the voluntary 
hospitals in the provinces. 

In a letter to Mr Walter Elliot, 
Minister of Health, Lord Nuffield ex¬ 
pressed a hope that others would make 
gifts to this fund and so enable our 
hospital and allied medical services 
throughout the country to be reorganised 
in convenient regional units. Co¬ 
ordination of this kind is effected 
already for the London area (within 
eleven miles of St Paul’s), and it is Lord 
Nuffield’s hope that similar schemes 
should be set up everywhere, so that 
eventually we should have a complete 
National Hospital Service, one which 
will embrace all that is best both of 
public and voluntary effort. 

Lord Nuffield, with his natural genius 
for doing the right thing at the right 
moment, has produced his plan at a time 
when there is a great danger of the 
services of our voluntary hospitals being 
dislocated and their income reduced. 

Regional Boards 

As a solution of this wartime difficulty, 
which might even be aggravated when 
peace has been declared. Lord Nuffield 
suggests the formation of Regional 
Joint Hospital Boards on the lines of one 
being formed in his own district of 
Oxford (a district lavishly endowed by 
him). On this Board not only are the 
voluntary hospitals represented, but 
also the public health authorities and 
the local doctors. Such a Board can 
ensure the economic workihg of all the 
hospitals and thus ju.stify grants by the 
local authorities under an Act of 1929. 

Many Commissions have sat and njade 
proposals about the future of,our hos¬ 
pitals, big and small, public and volun¬ 
tary, but finance has stood in the wa}' of 
many ideal improvements. Now has 
come this princely gift, which should 
attract many others and at last put our 
voluntary hospitals on a sound footing. 

This gift has come in a year during 
which Lord Nuffield has given £1,^00,000 
for recreation in the Army and ^500,000 
for iron lungs in hospitals. Altogether 
he has now given away over ;£i5,000,000. 

News Dictionary 

Gomintorn. This is the name given 
to the Third Communist International, 
which was organised in Russia in INIarch 
1919. It embraces Communists all over 
the world, and though it is mostly 
Russian, with its newspaper published 
in Moscow, the Soviet Government does 
not always associate itself with its views. 

DORA. The regulations of the Cir il 
Defence Act which govern so much of 
our lives today arc often compared with 
those of Dora, a symbolical old lady 
.who interfered with the Englishman’s 
liberty during the Great IVar. DORA 
are the initial letters of the Defence of 
the Realm Act passed in 1914. 

I L 0. These lettei's stand for the 
International Labour• Organisation, one 
of the most effective branches of the 
I.eaguc of Nations at Geneva. Mr John 
Winant, an American, is its Director, 
and it has done much to improve labour 
conditions all over the world. 

Secret Session. Parliament has been 
holding a secret session. This is a sitting 
at which only members of Parliament 
are admitted, the doors of the House 
being made sound-proof so_ that no w-ord 
may be .heard outside. .The members 
thus have an opportunity . of asking 
• questions and receiving inform ation that 
would be of value to an enemy. - 


r^EYLON will soon have the proud dis¬ 
tinction of possessing the biggest 
statue of Buddha in the world, for the 
city of Matara is just completing one 
which is to measure 62 feet in height. 

The new statue is to be the object 
of splendid celebrations, and the pros¬ 
pect brings to mind the famous life-.story 
of the first Buddha, Siddharta Gautama, 
one of the great spiritual leaders of 
mankind. 

Siddharta was born in India, son of a 
king, some five hundred years before 
Christ. At school he was brighter than 
his masters, and soon learned practically 
all that could be taught. Years passed 
bj-, years of great prosperity for the 
kingdom,, yet the prince was always 
thoughtful and constantly turned to 
meditation. 

One evening he noticed an invalid 
on the road, and the sight made him 
conscious of his own frailty. Soon after 
he came across an old man, and thought 
o\'er the deep problem of age. Another 
time he saw a dead man carried away, 
and the idea of death distressed him. 

Feeling the increasing need of quiet 
contemplation, Siddharta -finally .said 
to the king, " Father, suffer me • to 
withdraw from the Court.” 

The old monarch, overcome with grief, 
cried, " How can I keep thee ? ” 

To this question Siddharta made three 
replies : 

See that disease never touches me. 

See that old age never lays hold of me. 

See that life be infinite, without bonds^ 

The king now understood his utter 
helplessness, j-et he set a special guard 

Not So M 

A LMOST e.vactly 25 years separate the 
opening of the World War of 1914 
and the opening of this war, and the 
interval seems short to many who 
endured the last war and now have to 
suffer this. Indeed it is short, but there 
is an element of comfort in the thought 
that war is much less frequent than 
of old. 

A wise student of history points 
out that in the bad old days war was 
the normal condition of mankind, 
and wars were long, as witness the 
Thirty Years War which reigned in 
Germany from 1618 to 1648, reducing 
great territories to destruction and 
famine. This, however, was short 
compared with the Hundred Years 
War between France and England, 
which began in 1338 and ended in 
1453, a period of 115 years, begin¬ 
ning with the claim of Edward the 
Third to the throne of France and 
ending with the fall of Bordeaux to 
the French in 1453. The Napoleon 
Wars ended at Waterloo after 22 years 
of strenuous fighting. 

It may be said with truth that after 
the fall of the Roman Empire and 
the destruction of the Roman Peace 
Europe was almost continuously at 
war until the beginning of the 19th 
century. Wars then continued, it is 
true, but they became shorter and 
rarer. The Great War of 1914, which 
lasted just over four years, was the 
first war of consequence since the 
Franco-Prussian War, which ended 
after a feiv months in the crushing 
defeat of France. 


about the palace to prevent his flight. 
But all precaution was to be futile. 
The prince rid himself of all his posses- 
.sions, cut of! bis flowing locks with a 
.sword, exchanged his garments lor those 
of a hunter, and escaped towards the 
jungle with a definite plan in mind : he 
would meditate in solitude and would 
surely find the meaning of life. 

He lived six years far from men) but 
the light did not dawn upon him. 
Realising that solitude could teach him 
nothing, he finally turned his steps 
towards a great town, where he was to 
find immortality. One evening he .sat 
under a tree in quiet prayer, and the 
ne.xt morning he felt he had grasped the 
key of salvation. At such a thought his 
heart overflowed with intense joy, and 
he decided to start a new religion for 
mankind. Ho would teach men to live 
according to Moral Law, with complete 
renunciation of self, and the world 
should . know suffering no more. 

Siddharta prepared a sermon which he 
called ” The Setting in Motion of the 
Wheel of the Law,” and he turned 
fervently to the spreading of Ins faith. 
He woidd walk up and down the Ganges 
Valley, preaching purity of thought and 
action, and converting great throng,s of 
his compatriots. A day came when he 
received the title - of The Buddha, or 
The Enlightened. 

The sage died in the forest at the age 
of eighty. He was given the stately 
burial of a saint, and his doctrine soon 
reached China and Japan. Today his 
followers number about one hundred 
and fifty millions. 

any Wars 

There can be little doubt that two 
things combine to lessen the fre¬ 
quency of war. The first is the 
realisation that it is folly to make 
a national point of honour of small 
differences. In quite recent years 
war between France and England 
was threatened by small disputes, 
which would now be resolved in 
diplomatic c.xchanges w'itliout so much 
as talk of war. 

The second is the dread of using 
modern arms. As weapons grow in 
power and quantity statesmen find 
it increasingly horrible to think of 
launching war. They know that, 
once begun, it may not end until 
millions have been slain. The Great 
War killed 10,000,000 soldiers and 
13,000,000 civilians. 

Now a third check to w'arfare has 
appeared; it is the use of flying 
machines. All w'arfare threatens the 
lives of civilians, and the aeroplane 
increasingly brings civilians into the 
front line of warfare. No longer can 
some men stay at home in comfort 
and use others to fight battles for 
them. We are all in danger when war 
begins and a declaration of wmr 
actually involves us all. Who can 
doubt that, this change increases 
responsibility for declaring w'ar ? 

We may therefore conclude with 
some certainty that wmrs will become 
more and more uncommon, because 
their wickedness and futility increase 
with the scientific pow'er to kill. Wlien 
murder becomes wholesale, few can 
fail to understand its folly. 


Little News Reels 

The Fly-Over road of the southi.an 
end of the Winchester Bypass opens 
for traffic at tlie end of this year. 

The chief German Nazi in the United 
States has just been imprisoned for fraud. 

There is little doubt that the Admiraliy 
is rapidly overcoming the magnetic mins. 

There, were 432 people saved by 
lifeboats round our coasts during 
November, a record for the month ; 
the previous record was 350 in 
November 1916. 

Turkey has given orders for eleven 
ships to be built in British yards. 

I'luenty Protestant pastors brought to 
this country last year, by the Bishop of 
Chichester, acting for the Christian Council 
for Refugees, have now learned English, 
and some are asking to be sent out to the 
mission field. 

Girl Guide’s News Reel 

A generous C N reader has placed 
her cottage in Devon at the dispo.sal 
of Madame Malkovv-ska for the Polish 
Guides now in England. 

Ethel Steward of Lowestoft has re¬ 
ceived the Silver Cross for swin-.ming 
half a mile to save a boy from drovmin.g. 

Patricia Batty, an Ulster Guide of ig, 
has received the Silver Cross for sating a 
boy’s life. 

Burnley Guides have raised /6 for 
the Polish refugees. 

Over 100 Evacuees from Bradford have 
been received Into Guide Companies in 
Lancashire. 

Guides everyiiiherc are collecting, mend¬ 
ing, or washing clothes for children, and 
gathering paper and tinfoil to buy wool 
for knitting. 

Many Guides are making toys for 
Christmas distribution. 

Thousands of garments for troops ate 
being made and sent out loith labels 
“ From the Girl Guides." 

David Livingstone’s 
Daughter 

There has just passed on to share the 
immortality of her father a daughter 
of David Li\'ingstone. 

She was -Mrs Anna Mar\- Livingstone 
Wilson, and she was Si when .she dicil 
at Camoiistio. A gracious and charm¬ 
ing old lady, she was proud of the .great 
name she boro; and it is strange to 
recall (as she often loved to do) that 
she was a child of fi\-e before she saw 
her father, for she was born in Soutli 
Africa while Livingstone was e.xploring 
the Zambesi, and had grown to be a 
toddler of two before her father knew 
that he had a daughter called Anna. It 
was not for another three years that he 
returned and saw her. How thrilling 
must have been the day when Anna said 
“Daddy” to David-Livingstone for the 
first time. 

A Pair of Old Boofis 

The Kingdom of Heaven on Earth is 
made of old boots and all such things. 

If you have a pair to spare will you 
send them to the daughter of the man 
who wrote the best school story in the 
world, Tom Brown’s Schooldays ? 

She is Miss Mary Hughes, at 71 
Vallancc Road, Whitechapel, E i, and 
your old boots will bring health and 
happiness to many poor stragglers try¬ 
ing to make ends meet Down East. 

THINGS SEEN 

Lambs on a Somerset farm in the 
first week of December. 

December raspberries in the .garden 
of a Derbyshire vicarage. 
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FOUR MEN FROM 
THE NORTH 

Dog team, whaleboat, and ship 
brought four young men to Montreal 
to enlist the other day, having travelled 
3500 miles from the frozen wastes of 
the Eastern Arctic. 

The four w'ere si.x-foot Patrick Baird, 
a Cambridge graduate and geologist 
and member of the British Canadian 
Arctic Expedition in 1936, who came 
from mapping unexplored territory 
in Baffin Land; Jack Ford of the 
Hudson Bay Company, one of the 
few men who have completely encircled 
Canada; his cousin William Ford from 
Arctic Bay, the most northerly trading 
post in the Empire ; and William’s 
brother Jack, a fur trapper. 

A BLACKOUT LONG AGO 

As yet IMontrealers do not know what 
it is to have a Blackout, but their great¬ 
grandfathers did ! . . 

The big Blackout of 181 g was a natural 
phenomenon that has puzzled scientists 
to this day. According to the City 
Archives, at noon on November 10, 
just 120 years ago, such heavy rain 
fell that people wondered if there was 
going to be a second Great Flood. 
Then dark clouds blanketed the city in 
pitch darkness. Thinking the world 
had come to an end several people died 
of fright, and crowds flocked to the 
churches. Traffic was at a standstill; 
shops and offices carried on their 
business by candlelight. 

The Blackout continued until three 
in the afternoon when the populace was 
nearly deafened by a terrific thunder¬ 
storm. Then the sun peeped out and the 
nightmare was over. 

CAROL NEWS 

_ There is good news for our carol 
singers. The Home Office says that 
providing your high C is not mistaken 
for an air-raid warning, or that the 
cornet player has' no warbling notes 
that might be mistaken for a siren, 
you can sing as much as you like. 



CONVOY PASSES BY 


A sailor at an East Coast port signalling 
to a unit of a passing convoy 


WAITING 


Scenes like this at Ipswich station are familiar in many 
parts of the country when parents visit their evacuated children 







BURIED TREASURE 

A sealed tin full of treasures placed 
in the corner-stone of the new Ifadison 
Square Boys’ Club in New York the 
other day is meant to show the boy of 
today to the boy of tomorrow. , 

The treasure was produced by a whole 
line'of boys who fished into their pockets 
and brought up a collection of mis¬ 
cellaneous objects such as a penknife, 
marbles, a magnet, tops, pieces of wire 
and string, and a very sticky sweet, all 
of which were solemnly placed in the tin 
for posterity. 

SOUTH AFRICA’S BLACKOUT 

For nearly four minutes on October i 
next year South Africa will be plunged 
in darkness, and the Blackout is ex¬ 
pected to be the greatest that area has 
seen for 360 years—an eclipse of the 
sun which will attract astronomers 
from all parts of the globe, who will 
gather to watch it on the Karroo. 


THE CAT UNDER THE TRAIN 

Walking about the Central Station at 
Newcastle surveying, the traveller sees 
what is probably the luckiest of lucky 
cats, known as Ginger. Little more than 
a kitten. Ginger stole a ride on an express 
train from London, not in the train but 
under it—perched on a six-inch girder of 
the undercarriage of one of the coaches. 
Here it was found mewing faintly and 
tremblingwith terror by the kindly guard. 

THE SINGING MAN 

One of the best loved of all Yorkshire- 
men is Sir Henry Coward, who has 
celebrated his 90th birthday. In spite 
of his years- Sir Henry is as upright as 
ever, and his delight in music and singing 
is as great as when he first began playing 
for Sheffield choirs. For 74 years he has 
been a regular attender at the Queen 
Street Congregational Church in Sheffield, 
and we hear that he sings hymns while he 
is dressing on these cold mornings—no 
coward in spite of his name. 


HE NEARLY SUCCEEDED 

For long it was IMr William Bazeley’s 
ambition to raise £1000 for Windsor 
Hospital. Ho was within a few pounds 
of this splendid total when, at 73, he 
was stricken with illness and was 
admitted to the liospital for which ho 
had worked so hard. He died there. 

A PAIR OF SOCKS 

There may tvcll be a British Tommy 
of this war wearing hand-knitted socks 
made for a Tommy of the last. 

Knitted in 191S, they were too late 
for France, being completed just before 
the Armistice. The lady who knitted 
them put them away carefully, and in 
her drawer thej' had lain ever since. 

But we hear that a few days’ ago 
she took' them out, found that they 
were in perfect condition, and sent 
them to the Red Crosf 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of December 1914 

A Man Misses an Army. A man lost sight 
the other day of 40,600 men. The man 
was flying above the German army; 
he was a British scout, watching two 
German army cOrps marching to the 
woods at Vermand, and a sharp look-out 
was kept to observe the direction they 
took. Subsequently one corps was seen 
to reinforce the German troops at St 
Quentin, and the other was completely 
lost sight of. It is supposed that the 
men concealed themselves in the forest 
at Vermand, where they could be 
observed neither by aircraft above nor 
by scouting parties on land. 


THE DAZZLING QUEEN 

Salutes are the order of the day, 
arid it is interesting to remember how 
the naval salute came into being. 

After the defeat pf the Spanish 
Armada Queen Elizabeth had a busy 
time rewarding her men for their 
gallant conduct, presenting the prizes 
in person. 

. , “ On account of the dazzling loveli¬ 
ness of her Majesty,” the officers com- 
. manded, “ all seamen, upon receiving 
their-v prizes, should shield their eyes 
with their right hand.” 


BERMUDA NEV/S 

A reader of the C N in Bermuda has 
asked us to modify our' recent statement 
that horse and buggy days are over in 
that delightful group of islands. Per¬ 
mission has only been granted for the 
use of motor vehicles for military pur¬ 
poses in time of war, and not for the 
private ownership of cars. Like many 
other newspapers, the C N was also at 
fault in stating that the women of 
Bermuda have been given votes. Our 
correspondent informs us that we have 
anticipated this'event, but that all the 
women are working so zealously that 
their reward may be an Act passed by 
their Parliament giving them the vote. 


THE BIRDS ARE 
GETTING TO KNOW 

Mr Jeremiah Colman has noticed in 
his park at Gatton, Surrey, that birds 
are becoming indifferent to aeroplanes. 

As an instance he saj's that a plane 
passed just over some trees crowded 
with rooks and jackdaws and they took 
no notice, but when an escaped parakeet 
came on the scene all the birds took to 
the air in a state of great excitement. 

Evidently the birds are getting to 
know the plane and to trust it as 
meaning no harm to them. 

PLENTY OF TOFFEE FOR TOMMY 

The children will not go short of their 
toffees in this war as they did in the last. 
The British Gov-ernment has built up 
our own sugar industry. We grow our 
own sugar beet. In the Trent Valley 
between Nottingham and Newark, in 
the flat lands round Peterborough, we 
can see miles of sugar beet growing, 
and great freight trains laden with it in 
the autumn time. We have also r8 big 
sugar factories,, all of them working full 
time, 24 hours a day, seven days a week, 
with no holiday for Christmas Day or 
Boxing Day or New Year’s Day. 

Sixty ships would have been needed 
to bring our sugar from abroad, and all 
that risk to our sailors is saved. Even if 
we did Hot import any sugar at all there 
would be 23 lbs a head for the whole 
population, nearly half a pound a week. 
Enough in itself if we are careful. 

THE DONKEY HELPS 

During the last war there was a 
famous donkey which helped to raise 
funds for soldiers’ comforts by giving 
penny rides. He realised hundreds of 
pounds in this way and became known 
as Roj'al Joey. Afterthc war Joey went 
into retirement, and he is. now 37 years 
old. Yet he has just come out of retire¬ 
ment and has resumed his old work. 

THE SMALL SCOUT 

A small Scout will never forget a 
riiock air raid in Glasgow the other day. 

Having volunteered to be a casualty, 
and obligingly allowed himself to- be 
treated for haemorrhage and serious 
injuries, he was whisked away to hospital. 

The ambulance took some time to 
get there as the roads were blocked and 
bridges damaged. When finally it did 
arrive the doctor took one look at the 
figure on the stretcher, asked how long 
the journey had taken, shook his -head 
and said gravely ; ■ “ No good now— 
dead. Take him away.” 

This was too much for the small 
Scout. Before the stretcher-bearers 
could take him away he sat up like a 
jack-in-thc-box and sobbed : “ Vm nui 
deid ; I’m nut.” 

DROWNING THE FISHES 

Hundreds of fish'in a lake in Maine 
have a watery grave in store for them, 
for the order has gone forth that they 
shall be drowned. 

There are so many white perch in 
Sabbathday Lake that the salmon and 
trout fishing is being ruined, and so 
it has been decided to put a chemical 
in the water which will paralyse the 
gills of the fish, thus drowning them, 
and next year the lake will be re¬ 
stocked with salmon and trout. 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Collect all decaying substances in 
heaps for manure. Improve by the 
addition of slaked lime and soot, and 
by turning and mixing cause fermenta¬ 
tion before putting it,on the ground. 

Draw earth to the stems of broad beans 
that are a little above ground, to protect 
them ; another sowing of early hardy 
kinds mav be made. 
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It is Christmas- 
All IS Well 

Who, sitting by the fire this 
Christmastide, will not like to read 
these verses from the gentle pen, now 
lying still, of the children’s poet of 
America, James Whitcomb Riley ? 

T H.4D fed the fire, and stirred it 
till the sparkles in delight 
Snapped their saucy little fingers 
at the chill December night ; 
And, in dressing-gown and slip¬ 
pers, I had tilted back ni}^ 
throne—■ 

The old split-bottomed rocker—• 
and Avas musing all alone. 

J COULD hear the hungry Winter 
prowling round the outer door. 
And the tread of muffled footsteps 
on the M'hite piazza floor ; 

But the sounds came to me only 
as the murmur of a stream 
That mingled with the current of 
a lazy-flowing dream. 

1 saw a happy mother, and 
a group surrounding her 
That knelt with costly presents 
of frankincense and myrrh ; 
And I thrilled with awe and won¬ 
der as a murmur on the air 
Came drifting o’er the hearing in 
a melody of prayer : 

the splendour in the heavens 
and the hush tipon the sea, 
And the ma jesty of silence reigning 
over Galilee, 

IVe feel Thy kingly Presence, and 
we humbly bow the knee 
And lift our hearts and voices in 
gratefulness to Thee, 

J'liY A'Icsscnger has spoken, and 
our doubts have fled and gone. 
As the dark and spectral shadoivs 
of the night before the dawn ; 
And, in the kindly shelter of the 
light around us drawn. 

We ivoiild nestle dowti for ever in 
the Breast zve lean upon. ' 

You have given us a Shepherd —• 
Yon have given us a Guide, 
And the light of heaven grezv 
dimmer when You sent Him 
from Your side ; 

But He comes to lead Thy children 
where the gates zvill open zvide 
To zvelcome His returning when 
His works are glorified. 

Y'iien the vision, slowly failing, 
with the words of the refrain, 
Fell swooning in the moonlight 
through the frosty window- 
pane ; 

And I heard the clock proclaim¬ 
ing, like an eager sentinel 
Who brings the world good tid¬ 
ings: ft is Christmas—all is well! 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 
How much happier the worlil would 
he if we ivere as anxious to tell people 
about our joys as we are to tell them 
about our troubles. 


T/ie ChildreH's Newspaper 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



The Seasons 

’^E hear of a small boy in a Leeds 
school who was asked' if he 
could name the seasons, - and replied 
at once; “ Peacetime and wartime, 
miss.” Does it not seem very true ? 
© 

A Blow at the Defence 
of Life 

^ITH the New Year milk is again 
to be dearer, the official price 
rising to 8d a quart. 

We must regard this as a national 
calamity. Already our people drink 
too little milk, and suffer gravely by 
the loss of it. Milk at twopence for 
half-a-pint is beyond the reach of 
many, except as a luxury. Even middle- 
class families will in many cases have 
to cut down their milk supply. 

We know well that the reason for 
the high price is that the farmer’s costs 
have risen, and that our distribution 
system is clumsy and wasteful. 

But the value of milk to the com¬ 
munity as a perfect food should be the 
main consideration, and if the Govern¬ 
ment cannot arrange cheaper distribu¬ 
tion it might well consider a subsidy 
to keep the retail price not over yd a 
quart, or not over 6d. 

It is above all things necessary at 
this time to study the health and wel¬ 
fare of the rising generation, and while 
the cost-of subsidising milk would be 
a tiny addition to our war expenditure 
it would really amount to spending on 
the defence of life. 

Why Not Free Postage 
to Soldiers? 

Qwixg to a misleading official state¬ 
ment some people believe the 
postage rate for letters to men on 
actiN’e service in France is ltd per 
half ounce, but the actual rate is: i|d 
for the first ounce and id for each 
additional ounce. 

Wffi believe the opinion to be widely 
held that letters to men on active 
service should go free. We hope this 
will meet the eye of Mr Hore-Belisha, 
one of the men who get things done. 


Those Good Old Days 

J-Jere is another light on those 
“ good old days ” which only 
exist in ignorant minds. It is from 
the Morning Post of 150 years ago. 

This day Mr IF. Kelly ivill again 
exhibit on the pillory, for two hours, in 
the market place at Brentford, pursuant 
to the sentence of the Court of King’s 
Bench. 

In tho.se days things happened in 
England that were as bad as some of 
the evils of Nazi Germany, and public 
opinion permitted tliis public shaming 
of a fellow-citizen. 

© 

Why ? 

Everybody knows that a hcaltliy 
person does not need to swallow 
drug tablets and that plain food, 
fresh air, and exercise are Nature’s 
own remedies. Whatever our lot in 
life we should never hesitate to use 
these freely. 

Tlie other day a girl of eighteen was 
actually sent to prison to keep her 
from taking harmful drugs. It seems 
that she was cliargcd with theft, 
and evidence showed that her health 
was undermined by taking " slim¬ 
ming ” tablets. She was discharged 
on promising to give up the habit, but 
broke her word, and the magistrate 
decided that she must go to prison 
for six months to “ receive training 
and attendance.” The girl then asked 
why, if the tablets were bad, they 
were allowed to be sold. 

It is a perfectly right and proper 
question, which may well be addressed 
to our M Ps and our Minister of Healtli. 
© 

Five Sons and Six Farms 

F.VRMER in Nova Scotia wrote a 
letter to the voluntary registra¬ 
tion office in Ottaiva the other day 
offering not only his five sons for 
military service and his own services 
in any capacit}', but his six dehtfrec 
farms in the rich Annapolis Valley to 
he used “ to the best interests of our just 
cause." 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



Under the Editor s Table 

A JiAN .says he likes to live from hand to mouth. 
Provided he has something in his hand. 


If farmers hava 
grounds for complaint 


0 

Qermany is willing to 
part with her Old 
Itlaslers. Doesn't -want to 
he taken to task. 

0 

Jt-4 LV, we are told, has 
unchangeable ties 
with Spain. Xot the old 
School ones. 

0 

'[yATCiiES are favourils 
ivartinic gifts. Every¬ 
one has to keep a watch-out. 

0 

The Army can make a 
man of you, we arc 
told. But suppose you 
are one already ? 


□ 

JVgo.s laid by backyard 
kens 'will kelp to beat 
the U-boats. The hens 

must hatch a plot. 

0 

Tuerf. is a shortage of 
buttons. So many 

people are earning pin 
inon^jL 

0 

fiiF.RE has been a rush to 
buy Defence Bonds. ■ 
The public is taking in¬ 
terest. 

0 

JTverybody is happier in 
the moonlight. You 
can see by the beams. 


December 23, 1339 

A True Tale of the 

Ne¥/ Forest 

'T'ommy had come to a New Forest 
village with many of his scliool 
friends when the war began. 

His home was in a big town and 
his plaj’ground had always been the 
streets, and so when he found himself 
among green lanes and fields and 
woods he felt that he was in a new 
world. What were ordinary everyday 
things to the country children were 
e.xciting findings for him, and he tvas 
always bringing home treasure trove 
to c.xhibit to his hostess. 

The other day he came in with his 
handkerchief bulging with new pos¬ 
sessions. 

“ What have yon got there. 
Tommy? ” asked thclady of the house. 

" Shells ! ” announced Tommy, 
proudly untying his bundle. Amaze¬ 
ment overspread his little face. 

“ Lumme,” he cried, ” they've 
hatched! ” And he held out to his 
hostess a family of very indignant 
snails. 

'© 

Little Prince of Peace 

(A wartime Christmas makes us woiuier 
where the Little Prince of Peace may dwell) 

^ Little Jesus, Holy Child, 

O Saviour newly born, 

Wliere wilt Thou find a resting-place 
On this. Thy birthday morn ? 

Tlie world is dark and men are grim, 
The nations are at war; 

Their cry is still There is no room 
For Thee whom kings adore. 

Tliou hast no cradle. Little One, 
Thou hast no friendly stall; 

How canst Thou lead ns on to heaven 
If none will hear Thy call ? 

God’s family by hate,is riven, 

There is no quiet place 

Where they on bended knee may pray. 

Or gaze into Thy face. 

So busy are the sons of men 
They have no time for Thee, 

Thy voice is drowned by songs of hate. 
Thy form we cannot see. 

0 Little Child of Bethlehem, 

I pray this Christmastide 

That Thou wilt come into my heart. 

And there in peace-abide. H. L. G. 

© 

Alice 

dy tho Pilgrim 

E came one afternoon to a lonely 
village where boys and girls 
were playing on the green. Alice uas 
not with them. 

She was where she is always to be 
found on Thursday afternoons. 
evacuee of ten, transplanted in the 
country, we found her sitting at a 
table in the farmhouse. She had pen 
and paper, and was writing the fourth 
page of her weekly letter. “ You 
see,” she explained, “ Mummie only 
has me, and now that I’m here slie 
hasn’t anybody.” 

© 

If a man be gracious and courteous 
to strangers it shows he is a citizen of 
the world, and that his heart is no 
island cut off from other lands, but a 
continent that joins to them. Bacon 
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Within the Soul of Man 

1 AM the reality of things that seem : 
The great transmuter, melting loss 
to gain, 

Languor to love, and fining joy from 
pain ; 

I am the waking, who am called the 
dream; 

I am the sun, all light reflects, my 
gleam; 

I am the altar fire within the fane ; 

I am the force of the refreshing rain ; 
I am the sea which flows to every 
stream; 

I am the utmost height there is to 
climb; 

I am the truth mirrored in fancy’s 
glass: 

I am stability, all else will pass ; 

I am eternity, encircling time ; 

Kill me, none may; conquer me, 
nothing can. 

I am God’s soul, fused in the soul of 
man. Ella Heath 

The Pledge of Peace That 
Was Hot Broken 

A t one of his meetings with the native 
chiefs, William Penn, accompanied 
by a few unarmed friends, clad in the 
simple garb of the Quakers, came to the 
appointed spot. 

The chieftains, also unarmed, sat on 
the ground. Standing before them and 
speaking by an interpreter, Penn said ; 

My friends, we have met on the broad 
pathway of good faith. IVe are all one 
flesh and blood. Being brethren, no ad¬ 
vantage shall be taken on either side. 
When disputes arise ise will settle them 
in council. Betioeen its there shall be 
nothing but openness and love .' 

The chiefs replied : 

While the rivers run and the sun shines 
ive will live in peace with the children of 
William Penn. 

No record was made of the treaty, 
for none was needed. Its terms were 
written not on parchment, but on the 
living hearts of men. No deed of 
violence’ or injustice ever marred the 
sacred covenant. The Indians vied 
with the Quakers in keeping unbroken 
the pledge of perpetual peace, and for 
more than seventy years, during which 
the province remained under the control 
of the Friends, not a single war-whoop 
was heard within the borders of 
Pennsylvania. 

HIS HOME IS ON 
THE HEIGHTS 

H IS home is on the heights ; to him 
Men wage a battle weird and dim. 
Life is a mission stern as fate. 

And Song a dread apostolate. 

The toils of prophecy are his. 

To hail the coming centuries— 

To ease the steps and lift the load 
Of souls that falter on the road. 

The perilous music, that he hears 
Falls from the vortice of the spheres. 

He presses on before the race 
And sings out of a silent place. 

Like faint notes of a forest bird 
On heights afar that voice is heard ; 
And the dim path he breaks today 
Will sometime be the trodden way. 

But when the race comes toiling on 
That voice of wonder will be gone— 
But heard on higher peaks afar, 

IMoved upward with the morning star. 

O men of earth, that wandering voice 
Still goes the upward way : rejoice ! 

Edwin Markham 

No ^an Gan Enslave Us 

man can make another man to 
' be his slave, unless he hath first 
enslaved himself to life and death, to 
pleasure and pain, to hope or fear; 
command these passions, and you are 
freer than the Parthian kings. 

Jeremy Taylor 


The Childreiis Newspaper 



AN OX SPEAKING 


Here an ox is speaking ; it is taken 
from a Chinese book, but thousands of CN 
readers will read these pathetic words 
iviih a heart warmed by sympathy. 

REQUEST, good people, that you will 
listen to what I have to say. In the 
whole world there is no distress equal to 
that of the ox. 

In spring and summer, autumn and 
winter, I diligently put forth my 
strength ; during the four seasons there 
is no respite to my labours. 

I drag the plough, a thousand-pound 
weight fastened to my shoulders. Hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of lashes are, by a 
leather whip, inflicted upon me. Curses 
and abuses in a thousand forms are 
poured upon me. I am driven, with 
threatenings, rapidly along, and not 
allowed to stand still. Through the dry 
ground or the deep water I with diffi¬ 
culty drag the plough ; the tears flow 


from both my ej'es. I hope in the 
morning that I shall be early released, 
but I am detained until the evening. 

If, w'ith a hungry stomach, I eat the 
grass in the middle of the field, the 
whole family, great and small, insultingly 
abuse me. I am left to eat my species of 
herbs among the hills, but you, my 
master, yourself receive the grain that 
is sown in the field. Of the chen paddy you 
make rice; of the no-paddy you make wine. 

You have cotton, wheat, and herbs of 
a thousand different kinds. Your garden 
is full of vegetables. When your men 
and women marr}^, amid all your felicity, 
if there be a want of money', you let me 
out to others. When pressed for the 
pay'ment of duties, you devise no plans, 
but take and sell the ox that ploughs 
your field. When y'ou see that I am old 
and w'eak, you sell me to the butcher to 
be killed. 


The Time Draws Near the Birth of Christ 



T he time draws near the birth of 
Christ: 

The moon is hid ; the night is still; 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
Answer each other in the mist. 

This year I slept and woke with pain ; 
I almost wished no more to wake. 

And that my hold on life would break 
Before I heard those bells again. 

But they my troubled.spirit rule, 

For they controlled me when a boy ; 
They bring me sorrow touched with 

■ joy- 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind. 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor. 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 

Ring out a slowly' dying cause. 

And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

\\’ith sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Ring out the w'ant, the care, the sin. 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful 
rhy'mes. 

But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


The merry merry bells of Yule. 

Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky'. 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new ; 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow. 
The year is going, let hini go ; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old ; 
Ring in the thousand y'ears of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free. 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land ; 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

Tennyson 
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Who Bids Us Sing ? 

W HO bids us sing ? 'What need has 
the world for song ? 

What need of the spring when autumn 
is harsh and strong ? 

The winter comes, the winter drear. 
The y'ear is dead, the marvellous fruitful 
year. 

Who bids us sing ? Y'hat need has the 
world for song ? 

What need ? Under the earth the 
blossoms hide 

Through all the cold of the wintertide ; 
Who shall waken them, who shall call 
When the first sweet day's of the spring¬ 
time fall ? 

Who else? Under the earth the 
blossoms hide. Rhys Carpenter 

Queen Elizabeth Gives Thanks 

I OWE you hearty thanks and com- 
* mendations for your singular good¬ 
will towards me, not only in your 
w'ords but hearts and thoughts, both 
which you have openly expressed and 
declared, whereby y'ou have recalled 
me from an error proceeding from my 
ignorance, not my will. 

The splendour of regal majesty hath 
not so blinded my eyes that licentious 
power should prevail with me more 
than justice. The glory of the name 
of a king may deceive princes that 
know not how to rule, as gilded pills 
may deceive a sick patient, but I am 
none of those princes, for I know that 
the Commonwealth is to be governed 
for the good and advantage of those 
that are committed to me, not of 
myself to whom it is entrusted ; and 
that an account is one day to be 
given before another Judgment Seat. 

To Parliament in 1601 

MY NANIE, O 

B ehind yon hills, where Lugar flows, 
Mang moors an’ mosses many, O, 
The wintry sun the day has closed. 

And I’ll awa to Nanie, O. 

The westlin’ wind blaws loud an' shrill 
The night’s baith mirk and rainy', O ; 
But I’ll get my plaid an’ out I’ll steal. 
An’ oure the hill to Nanie, O. 

My Nanie's charming, sweet, an’ young : 
Nae artfu’ wiles to win y'e, O : 

May ill befa’ the flattering tongue 
That wad beguile my Nanie, O ! 

Her face is fair, her heart is true. 

As spotless as she’s bonnie, O ; 

The opening go wan, wat wi’ dew, 

Nae purer is than Nanie, O. 

A country lad is my' degree. 

An’ few there be that ken me, O ; 

But what care I how few they be ? 
I’m welcome ay'e to Nanie, O. 

Come wed, come woe, I care na by. 

I’ll tak what Heaven will send me, O ; 
Nae ither care in life have I 
But live an’ love my' Nanie, O. 

Robert Burns 

The Proud Cardinal 

I THINK, indeed, Englishmen the most 
suspicious and touchy of mankind ; I 
think them unreasonable, and unjust in 
their seasons of excitement; but I had 
rather be an Englishman (as in fact I 
am) than belong to any' other race 
under heaven. 

They are generous, as they are hasty' 
and burly; and their repentance for 
their injustice is greater than their sin. 

Cardinal Newman 


THE POET’S SCEPTRE 

The Poet is the only potentate ; 

His sceptre reaches o’er remotest 
zones; 

His thought remembered and his 
golden tones 

Shall, in the ears of nations iincreate. 

Roll on for ages and reverberate 

'When kings are dust beside forgotten 
thrones. Lloyd Mifflin 
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The . Child7~eh 


WE 


Have Had 



Days Before 


I^ORE than once darkness has 
: brooded over our country and 

the shadow of invasion by a foreign 
foe has drawn near ; yet always the 
shadow has lifted. 

Tw'o occasions in our rough island 
story stand out. One was in Queen 
Elizabeth’s day, when she was threat¬ 
ened by the Spanish Armada ; the 
• second was when, in the time of the 
Georges, this country headed a coali¬ 
tion of the rest of Europe to hold in 
check and in the end to overthrow 
Napoleon. ; ' 

England’s Maritime Strength 

In' Queen Elizabeth’s day this‘ 
country stood alone. England was 
then a little Power, with a population 
less than that of London today, and 
far from wealthy; She had been 
weakened by the 'War of, the .Roses,' 
and only the prudence of Elizabeth’s 
grandfather had set her on her feet 
again. If it had not been for her 
maritime. strength, supported by her 
fishernfen and adventurous sailors, .she 
would have been as little accounted 
' among the great military Powers of. 
Europe as Latvia or Estonia today. 

But'that maritime poryer in reserve 
was hers''and noire knew how powerful 
it was. Her warships wofe not big, 
but they were organised into a navy 
by Francis Drake. He it was \yho had 
discovered that a fighting ship must 
depend on its artillery, and that its 
gun power, ■ firing not from the deck 
onl}^ but from ports in the side of a 
ship, and delivering all her weight of 
shot in a broadside,' was its proper 
weapon. Drake also it was who pro¬ 
vided Elizabeth with the sinews of 
war, the spoil of Spanish ships return¬ 
ing from America with gold. • ■ ' 

Even so, ' and though England 
through the previous Tudor reigns had 


been pushing her way into the councils 
of Europe, Elizabeth, had need' of ■ ■ 
caution and patience, because, as 
things stood, either France or Spain, 
the two great European Powers, 
could have .swallowed her uji. V/hat 
restrained them was that they were 
rivals, and neither would cede to the 
other so choice a morsel. 

But at last'Spain and Philip the . 
Second, its King, held so long at , 
arm’s-lciigth by Elizabeth’s skilful , ^ 
diplomac}^, resolved that tlie tihic had 
come to put an end to England’s 
pretensions once lor all. The Great 
Armada' was launched. England was 
not afraid, or, let us say, Drake and 
his fellow mariners, Hawkins and 
Frobisher and Howard of Effingham, 
knew no fear. We have tlie picture of 
Drake pla3 ing bowls with his captains 
on Plymiouth Hoe when news was 
brought that the Spanish Armada 
had been sighted. “ Plenty of time 
to finish the game and beat the 
Spaniards,” said Drake, and he spoke 
out of the soundness of his heart and 
his judgment. But to the rest of 
Englancl, possessed of ' neither his 
fortitude nor knowledge, the coming of 
the Armada threw a'shadow'over-the' 
land. All along the coast the beacon 
fires were lighted in the darkness. ' • 

Drake’s Men 

Tlie darkness lifted quicker than it 
felL The heavy Spanish galleons were 
mere platforms for crowded soldieryj 
musketeers, and pikemen. The crews 
manning them were mere underlings 
to the soldiers, and novices in the 
handling of ships iii the open Atlantic. 

Verj^ different were the ships under 
the command of Drake and Howard, 
for the men were sailors all, ancl 
Drake’s ships had an overwhelm¬ 
ing advantage in seamanship and 


gunnery. The English made it a duel 
between artillery and infantry at a 
range chosen by the gunners. Small 
wonder that the Spaniards, as they 
passed up Channel, suffered terrible 
punishment. They were demoralised, 
and out of 130 Spanish ships scarcely 
half reached home. 

. The shadow was lifted. A new 
epoch was begun, and the rule of the 
seas passed from the Mediterranean 
peoples to the Northern folk. 

Gloomy Days 

There were other dark days, when, 
for example, the Dutch, vvhom the 
defeat of the Armada had helped to' 
throw off the yoke of Spain, rose to be . 
our rivals in the sea, and were: dur 
enemies in the days when the. Stuarts 
let our Navy rot. There were other 
gloomy days when William the Third,' 
who was more a Dutchman than an 
Englishman, led us into a coalition 
against Louis the Fourteenth of 
France ; and that shadow lifted only 
with the victories of IMarlborough and 
Prince Eugene in Queen Anne’s reign. 

Till thie middle of the i8th century, 
after the Stuarts were finally expelled 
and the French campaigns were 
brought to an end by Marlborough, 
England kept out of European en¬ 
tanglements. George the Second’s 
Prime Minister was able to say that 
while in one j'ear European warring 
nations had lost 50,000 men, England 
had not lost one'soldier ! 

It could not last, and the clouds 
gatliered during ■ the rest of the 
century. Trouble in India, the loss 
of the American colonies, the French 
Revolution, all threw their shadows, . 
which deepened into black night with 
the coming of Napoleon, whose 
prowess revived in French breasts the 
l^ride and ambition of Louis the 


Fourteenth. A new domination of 
Europe opened before French eyes. 

There came a day when George the 
Third’s Prime Minister, Pitt, sunk - 
almost in . despair by Napoleon’s 
triumphs, said despairinglj', “ Roll up 
the map of Europe.” But even then, 
though there was no lifting of the 
gloom in Western sl-cies, through 
Eastern windows crept the light. 
Nelson had. been born, another genius 
cast in the mould of Francis Drake ;; 
‘and'Avith him.were his .“band ofj 
brothers” the British naval cap¬ 
tains. They had struck the decisive 
blovy at Trafalgar, which extinguished 
allNapoleon’s'hopes at sea. 

But before that, the darkest hour ' 
, had come to'England, when Napoleon 
marshalled an army at Boulogne and! 
threatened a raid from there, sup¬ 
ported by fleets from Brest and Toulon, 
That unprofessional plan ■was foiled, 
;but England still held its breath. 
Those were the days when from Kent 
to Cornwall the coast was manned by 
coastguards, fishermen, civilians, and 
when the martello towers were built. 
The teacon fires were' kept alight. 
Hut they were never needed, for the: 
threat of, invasion flickered out. j 

The Iron Duke j 

The last blow but one was inflicted * 
by. Wellington’s patient strategy in I 
Spain, '' where his victenies over ! 
Napoleon’s marshals, sapped the power ! 
of the Grande Armee when Napoleon 
could least spare it. Wellington had 
repaired the consequences of Sir John 
Moore’s retreat to Corunna, completing 
what Moore had begun;, and the Iron 
Duke struck the last blow at Water¬ 
loo, which gave Great Britain a long 
term of peace and rising prosperity, a 
peace that was to be broken twice in 
the present century by Germany, ^ 


The Penny Shop and the Farthing Bundle 


I T is no good dropping in for half an 
hour at the National Gallery to see 
beautiful - things just now, for the 
Nation’s treasures have been sent away 
for safe keeping, and concerts are held 
there instead. 

But what of the little window gallery 
in Fern Street by. Bow ? Was that still 
to be seen ? We asked our Town Girl 
to go and find out. - 

And what of the famous Saturday 
sales of Farthing ' Bundles ? ' Were 
they still going on ? Or had all the 
customers gone to the country along 
with the National Treasures ? And 
what of'that'good friend of ours, Miss 
Clara Grant ? Had she been set about 
by sandbags or whisked away to a 
Safe Place ? 

Our Town Girl went to see and came 
back with her heart uplifted. The 
beauties of Fern Street are still intact. 
The little window galleries are still 
changed weekly, as always. The arch 
with its motto. 

Enter now, ye children small, 

None can come who are loo tall, 
is set up Saturday mornings at eight, 
and Joy Bundles are sold at pre-war 
prices of a farthing each to all who pass 
beneath. 

The Penny Shop, with its motto. 
Enter now, ye children tall. 

None can come who are too small, 
still welcomes weekly customers for its 
tray-loads of treasure at a penny the lot. 


For the children who have gone to the 
country, great sacks of books were being 
tied up and labelled. Our Town Girl 
plunged her hand into a sack for girls to 
see what sort of books they were, and 
the two she pulled out w’cre Alice in 
Wonderland and some selected stories 
by the cver-popular Mrs. Ewing. 

Mothers from twenty streets neigh¬ 
bouring on Fern Street v/crc flocking to 
Miss Grant’s house on this particular 
afternoon to talk about arrangements 
for these uncertain times. Stout shoes 
for country roads o.nd.warm clothes for' 
the children who have gone away were 
one of the problems, schooling for 
those who have remained behind was 
another. Miss Grant will try to help 
with both. 

We are carrying on. 

Drama of a 

A thrillixg story of a 900-milo flight 
by plane over bad country to save 
the life of a sick aboriginal woman has 
been received from Port Darwin. 

On a little islet called Shall Island, 
near Groote Eylandt, the woman was' 
climbing a tree in search of honey when 
she slipped and fell. Blackfellow's spent 
24 hours paddling her to Groote Eylandt 
in a canoe, but the only spot where they 
could land was five miles from the 
Anglican mission station. Th ey all turned 
to and cut a track through the bush, so 
that the mission’s motor truck was able' 
to reach the injured woman. 


“ What message can you send your 
friends through tlm CN,? ” our Town 
Girl asked JNIiss Grant when the last 
mother had left. 

Tell them that Fern Strict Settle¬ 
ment is carrying on,” said she. "AVe 
need their help as much as ever we did, 
to meet our changed , conditions. AVe 
specially need shoes and good -warm 
clothes for boys and girls, knitted things 
fori tiny tots, cot blankets of knitted 
squares. _-Then, of course, we can always 
use '■' toys',' especially' ' toys' , .for, boys. 
.^Suggestions of things that- cllildren can 
make for us are, in'the little letter I , 
have printed called The Service of the 
Children. Please ask new friends to 
write for it.’’ 

“ May I see what is inside a farthing 
bundle ? ” our Town Girl asked, and 

Little Island 

In the meantime the missionaries had 
sent an urgent wireless call to Dr Clyde 
Fenton, the Northern Territory’s flying 
doctor, who is stationed at Darwin. He 
set out on his 900-mile trip and landed 
safely at the mission’s landing ground, 
but the poor woman’s troubles were not 
over then. She had never come in con¬ 
tact with white people before, although 
she was 35, and it was only after great 
difficulty that she was persuaded that 
no harm would come to her in the plane. 
She was eventually transported safely 
to Darwin, and the last news we heard 
of her was that all was going well. 


instantly ' a young assistant produced 
from a large potato basket, marked G 
fqr Girls, a neat parcel larg(; enough to 
hold in both hands when one is six. a 
veritable armful of surprises. 

Inside, was a woollen rabbi'i, a doll in a 
pink satin' frock, a pot of red benies for 
a, doll’s house, a packet of writing paper 
and pencil, a bottle of bead.s, a gay 
pincushion shaped like a man’s hat, a 
.puzzle, and two shuttlecocks. 

“ No knitting or sewingmaterials ? ” 
asked Town Girl. 

“ Tho'sb wc save for the penny trayfuls 
for the bigger girls,” the yo',nig woman 
answered. Then she opened a boy’s 
parcel, with a tiny motor car, a brown- 
paper booklet, and a box of coloured 
chalks, marbles, a , ball, a puzzle, a 
trumpet, and a paper hat to dress up 
with—truly a fair farthing’s worth. 

But, saj's our Town Girl, the best 
farthing bundle of all is a chat with 
Miss Grant herself. Seventy-one years 
young she is today, yet it s(;cms only a 
year or two since she 'rr'as young in 
years, writing for the Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia. She is a storehouse of riches 
and wisdom. That this is not quite 
accidental one learns by looking on her 
mantelshelf. There, beside a bearitiful 
picture of her grandmother, Jliss Grant 
has the little poem beginning “ Let me 
grow lovely, growing old,” .and to this 
thought this kindly philosopher adds a 
word of her own, “ Let me grorv wiser, 
growing old.” 
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The Birthplace of Jesus—From the painting by H. Lerolle 


Reproduced Jrom a Braun print 


One of the poets of Cromwell’s day, 
Richard Crashaw, imagined the Shepherds 
singing the story of the wonderful sight they 
saw in the fields of Bethlehem; and %ve 
have adapted this from his poem. 

Chorus 

OME, 5 'e shepherds, whose blest sight 
Hath met Love’s noon in Nature’s 
night ; 

Come, we lift up our loftier song 
Arid wake the sun that lies too long. 
Tell him he rises now, too late 
To show us aught worth looking at. 

Tell him we now can show him more 
Than he e’er showed to mortal sight ; 
Than he himself e’er saw before ; 
Which to be seen needs not his light. 


Tell him, Tityrus, where th’ hast been 
Tell him, ThjTsis, what th’ hast seen. 

Titvkus • 

Qloomy night einbraced the place 
Where the noble Infant lay. 

Tire Babe looked up and showed His 
face; 

In spite of darkness it was day. 

It was Thy day. Sweet ! and did rise 
Not from the east, but from Thine eyes. 

Tityrus AND Thyrsis 
■^E saw Thee in Thy balmy nest. 

Young Dawn of our Eternal Day ! 
We saw Thine eyes break from the 
East 

And chase the trembling shades away. 


AVe saw Thee and we blest the sight, 
Wc saw Thee by Thine own sweet light. 

Tityrus 

Poor World, said I, what wilt thou do 
To entertain this starr}' stranger ? 
Is this the best thou canst bestow ? 

A cold and not too cleanly manger ? 
Contend, ye powers of heaven and 
cartli, 

To lit a bed for this proud birth ! 

Full Chorus 

^ELCOME, all wonders in one night ! 

Eternity shut in a span. 

Summer in ■\yinter, day in night, 
Heaven in. eartli, and God in man. 
Great Little One.i Whose all-embracing 
birth 


Lifts earth to heaven, stoops heaven 
to earth. 

Welcome—though not to gold nor silk. 

To more than Caesar’s birthright is. 

Welcome, though not to those gay 
flies 

Gilded i’ the beams of earthly kings, 

Slippery souls in smiling e3'es—• 

But to poor shepherds, homespun 
things. 

Whose wealth’s their flock, whose wit’s 
to be 

Well read in this simplicitju 

To Thee, meek Majesty ! soft King 

Of simple graces and sweet loves ! 

Each of us his lamb will bring, 

Each his pair of silver doves ! 
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The Bull and 
the Blackout 
Queer True Story 

Ferdinand, a bull on a farm near 
Berkhamstead, is even better-tempered 
and more peace-loving than his name¬ 
sake in fiction. 

He loves peace and hates war, or at 
least all that he knows of war, which is 
the Blackout, and he has found a way 
to mitigate its nuisance. 

With Ferdinand and the cows all in 
their stalls, milking done, and food 
distributed, the cowman turns off the 
switch and leaves the animals in their 
blacked-out barn. But Ferdinand feels 
in his bones that it is not yet bed¬ 
time ; ho wants more light. 

Two or three times lately the fanner, 
going to the’ barn to see that all was 
right, has found the light on. Each time 
the cowman assured him he had left the 
place in darkness when his work was 
done. Finally a watch was set to find 
the culprit and this is what happened. 

Ferdinand put his hooves on his 
manger, reared himself up on his hind 
legs, stretched his huge body and neck 
to their fullest extent, and stretched out 
his tongue. In this way he was just able 
to lick the electric switch on the wall 
over the door outside his pen and on 
came the light! 

Give Us the Best 

We are indebted to a professor of the 
Guildhall School of Music, Mr Sidney 
Harrison, for the information that he 
tried playing classical piano music to our 
soldiers and found that they loved it. . 

His recital was followed by applause 
that " rolled in like the thunder of surf.” 

Nor was this a solitary case. In the 
Great War, as a schoolboy, he played to 
soldiers and to the wounded in hospitals 
and found that he could usually count 
on a success at least equal to that of a 
comedian. 

Of course the professor does not urge 
that classical ■ items should be the 
regular fare; he is all for a catholic 
selection of music. We think he is right, 
however, when he suggests that men at a 
strain are refreshed by real music and 
not so fond of noise and shouting. We 
noticed during the relay of a soldiers’ con¬ 
cert in France that a violin solo wont 
better than an alleged comic ditty. 

All this may be commended to the 
BBC, to whom a Young People’s 
League has lately made the following 
suggestions : 

Fewer war items. 

More speeches by first-rank states¬ 
men, but not necessarily about the war. 

More light plays. 

An alternative lunch-hour news broad¬ 
cast. 

No cheap jokes about Germany. 

This amounts to another plea for the 
avoidance of the cheap, for more drama, 
for good tallis, for not too much war, 
and for the avoidance of jeers. 

In the absence of real war news, there 
is an unfortunate tendency to magnify 
trifles and to cry Wolf ! 

There is a safe way with broadcasting, 
whether in war or in peace. It is that the 
best alone is good enough when the 
audience consists of millions, and when 
the magic power of the Hertzian -waves 
is at our disposal. We should have the 
best of classical and light music, the best 
of drama, the best of humour, the best of 
singing. 

Things Said of 
the C N 

My two girls devour the CN, and 
so do I. Sir William Watson 

The C N is matchless in every way. 
Nothing except the Bible gives me a 
better uplift than this little paper. 

A French lady in New York 


T/ie Childreii's Newspaper 


GOD’S Chivalry 


Tn a noble speech which has echoed 
across the world Lord Tweedsmuir, 
Governor-General of Canada, has been 
pleading with a warring world for a 
return to Christian practice and 
virtues. 

Let us remember, he said, that 
in this fight we are God’s Chivalry. 

A beautiful old word is chivalry, 
and heroic and noble was the order 
it • described. It comes from the old 
French word chevalier, originally 
meaning horseman ; and as horsemen, 
notably in the Crusades, were more 
potent warriors than footmen, and 
knights were commonly mounted men, 
chivalry and its laws became the 
name of the order by which knight¬ 
hood in all Christian lands was 
known and governed. Except a king 
or some high dignitary of the Church, 
no one could raise a man to knight¬ 
hood. 

The rank exalted its possessor above 
nobles not so honoured, above all 
but princes and high ecclesiastics. 
For although the bestowal of the 
knighthood might immediately follow 
some deed of lieroism on the battle¬ 
field, the knighting of a man was 
usually the occasion of a solemn 
religious ceremony, in the course of 
which the candidate watched and 
prayed throughout the night at the 
altar, on which lay the armour he 
was to wear. 

There were times when noble con-' 
duct would even bring knighthood 
and freedom to a slave; the rank 
gave precedence to a brave younger 
son over his elder brother, or even 
over his unknighted father. For the 
knight was vowed to the service of 
God, to the protection of women, 
and to the righting of the wrongs of 
all, rich and poor, weak and strong 
alike. In theory always, and in fact 
for ages, knighthood was an inter¬ 
national brotherhood of Crusaders 
for the noblest of human purposes. 


When John of Gaunt and the 
king of Portugal were fighting in 
Spain against a the French and 
Spaniards, ninety of the English 
.knights died of dysentery, whereupon 
the remainder of the order with 
Gaunt’s army, to the great dismay of 
the Portuguese king, went in a body 
to the French camp. 

But they had not, as the king 
feared, deserted him and Gaunt; 
they were nursed back to health by 
their friends, the French enemy, 
after w'hich they returned to their 
own camp, to renew their battles with 
the warriors who had healed them. 

Chivalry was the highest expression 
of human endeavour in the Middle 
Ages; but it degenerated and declined, 
as is the way of many human institu¬ 
tions. It is the real chivalry of God, the 
chivalrj'- of the happier, holier daj's, 
for whose re-birth Lord Tweedsmuir 
so eloquently appeals. 

We may say it was the chivalry of 
King Arthur’s Knights of the Round 
Table: 

I made them lay their hands in mine 
and swear 

To reverenee the King, as if he were 
Their conscience, and their conscience 
as their King. 

To break the heathen and uphold the 
Christ, 

To ride abroad redressing human wrongs. 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it. 
To honour his own word as if his God’s. 
To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her. 
And worship her by years of noble- 
deeds. 

Until they won her ; for indeed I knew 
Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid. 
Not only to keep down the base in man. 
But teach high thought, and amiable 
words 

And courtliness, and the desire of fame. 
And love of truth, and all that makes a 
man. 


The Narpac Man 


Fn a quiet office in Bloomsbury a 
burly, smiling veteran of many 
wars ik organising safety for animals. 

He is Colonel R. J. Sturdy, Chief 
Executive Officer of Narpac. Narpac 
is the National ARP for Animals 
Committee, and with the new call for 
horses to help out the traffic problem, 
it has a special interest for London. 

So Colonel Sturdy has divided 
London into 23 regions, where veter¬ 
inary surgeons are smoothly and 
heartily cooperating with the various 
animal welfare societies. 

The vets are working without pay, 
though their practices have suffered 
heavily from the widespread destruc¬ 
tion of pets at the beginning- of the 
war. Their consulting-rooms, as well 
as the premises of the welfare associa¬ 
tions, will be turned not merety into 
welfare and care centres, but into 
First Aid Posts for animals. 

Every London borough in which a 
veterinary officer has general charge 
of the Narpac work is so organised 
that if it were bombed the nearest 
unharmed borough centre would carry 
on its work. 

At the moment one most urgent task 
for London’s benefit which Narpac is. 
arranging is the provision of Horse 
Emergency Standards, places to which 


horses can be hurried as soon as an 
air-raid alarm is sounded. 

Most helpful in this connection 
have been London’s football and 
cricket and sports clubs, which have 
placed their grounds freely at the 
disposal of Narpac. 

Colonel Sturdy regards the pro¬ 
tection of humans from the danger of 
panic-stricken or gassed animals as 
one of the most urgent matters to be 
arranged, and the Emergency Stan¬ 
dards will go far to ensure this pro¬ 
tection. 

Colonel Sturdy, now in middle age, 
came from retirement to take charge 
of this work. He was Chief Govern¬ 
ment ’V'eterinar}^ Officer in East Africa 
when the last war broke out. He served 
through the East African campaign 
with Selous and Smuts, and then came 
to Belgium and France, where he was 
wounded severely in the neck by a shell 
splinter in the great advance of the 
Fifth Army in 191S. Then he came 
home to England. He went through 
the Abj^ssinian Campaign with the 
Ethiopian forces, and as late as this 
year Colonel Sturdy was in the thick 
of another war, when he went to the 
Franco-Spanish frontier to take charge 
of the refugee cattle streaming across 
the border into France. 
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The Pearl of 
Allah 

Amazing Tale of a 
Giant Clam 

The world’s biggest pearl has just 
been deposited in a New York museum. 
It weighs 14 pounds. 

Its story is as strange as its monstrous , 
growth. It cost a life. It was given 
in exchange for a life. Its romance is ' 
told by a young medical man stationed 
in the Philippine Islands, Mr William 
Cobb, to whom it was given. 

A young diver of a Dyak tribe in 
one of the outlying islands was diving 
for conch shells when his hand was 
caught in the jaws of a giant clam. The 
shells of these huge creatures of the 
oyster -tribe may often be seen about 
the homes of seafaring captains in 
England as well as in the Natural History 
Museum in London. 

The jaws of the clam closed on the 
diver’s hand, and it was impossible for 
him to extricate himself. When he 
failed to come back to the surface, his 
fellow divers went to search for him, 
and at last brought his body back to the 
surface, together with the clam, which 
had never loosened its hold. They were 
sadly perturbed lest blame should be 
put .on them, and took the clam, 
together with their story, to Panglima 
Pisi, their Mohammedan chief. 

The Face in the Pearl 

Panglima absolved them and ordered 
a funeral. When it was over he 
examined, the huge clam whose jaws 
had been prized open, and in the recesses 
of the shell discovered the monstrous 
growth of pearl. It had a pi^arl’s 
lustre, though it was not one of the 
pearls set in rings or worn as necklaces,, 
but what is called in the trade a blister 
pearl. Yet it had a strange peculiarity. 
Panglima discerned in the curves of its 
surface what he thought was a face 
like that of jMohammed the Prophet. 
He called it the Pearl of Allah, and held 
it sacred. No offer would make him 
part with it. 

Mr Cobb, who knew all about the 
pearl, tried to buy it for a museum in 
vain. But some time afterw’ards, while 
Mr Cobb was at Manila, Panglima’s 
son Pula fell ill of a dreaded form of 
malaria. Nothing would do him good. 
Quinine proved useless, and Panglima 
sent a call for help to Mr Cobb. He 
came at once, and told Panglima, that 
though quinine had failed the new drug 
atabrine might work a cure. 

Panglima agreed, but the young 
doctor set about the treatment in fear 
and trembling, because if he failed the 
tribe might hold him responsible and 
his own life w'ould be forfeit. Ht; did 
not fail. Pula recovered; and then 
said Panglima : “I promised I would 
give the Pearl of Allah to anyone who 
would save my son. Yours is the pearl.” 

Centuries Old 

A life for a life ; and that is how the 
Pearl of Allah has come to the museum. 
Its more ancient history is no less 
curious. To attain its monstrous size 
it must have lain for centuries in the 
shell of the clam, beginning as a speck 
of grit accidentally lodged there ^vhen 
the clam was itself a century old. 
Deposited there in the days of Columbus, 
it went on producing a cultured pearl 
ever since. 

This is the story as told in the 
magazine of the American Museum of 
Natural History, and extraordinary as 
it may seem to some C N readers that a 
giant Tridacna clam, wEich is se'/eral 
feet across, may live and grow for 
centuries, or that a blister pearl, arising 
originally from a bit of coral embedded 
inside the 5mung clam, should reach a 
weight of 14 lbs,'both facts are endorsed 
by the magazine’s editors. Blister 
pearls as they are called are (luite 
unlike ordinary pearls and are of small 
value. We have seen one on Thursday 
Island, Queensland, as big as an orEmge. 
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CN ANIMAL STRIP 


FIVE SIMILES 



Jaunt as bitterns in the pools 

Emerson 


Gay as a chaffinch 

Dum.is 


Gentle as a turtle-dove 

R. D. Blackmore 


Glossy as a heron’s wing 

Tlionias Moore 


Happy as a lark 

Anne Bronte 


Little Mother of the Troops—A Tale of Last Time 


ms is the story of a promise and its 
fulfilment, the story of a woman 
who for 14 years was messenger from 
the dead to the living. She had promised 
to take their last words home, and she 
did. Over 2,000 messages were entrusted 
to her and 120,000 miles had to be 
travelled before she delivered the last. 

Countess de Caen was in Mexico when 
the war broke out, and she returned to 
France to nurse the wounded. In her 
spare time she went the round of hos¬ 
pitals in the Orleans district, begging the 
nurses to write to the relations of the 
soldiers who died. Then the idea came to 
her that she herself might be messenger 
from these dead to their living. 

“ I’ll go to see your mother myself 
and give her your message,” she would 
say to the young fellow breathing his 


last difficult words ; and as he lay dying 
she would stare ahead undaunted at 
the immense difficulties lying between 
the promise and its fulfilment. But the 
men knew that the Little Mother of the 
Troops would keep her word. 

The end of the war saw her ready to 
start on her pilgrimage. Small and frail, 
but with an indomitalfie spirit, she over¬ 
came the difficulties of distance added to 
by ill-health and lack ’ of means, for 
much of her fortune she had given 
away, and much had been lost. First 
she \-isitcd three hundred English homes 
and about fifty Scottish, bringing them 
the comfort of a few words from the boy 
r\’ho would never come back. To the 
mothers she told how the boy’s last 
thoughts had been of them and of home. 
She spoke his very words, faithfully 


written dowm at the time, and sometimes 
she caught a look almost of joy in eyes 
wide with unshed tears. 

To deliver the American messages was 
a dilficult undertaking. Had it not been 
for the sympathetic help of the Cunard 
Company in giving her comfortable 
passages for the cheapest fares she might 
never have been able to carry out her 
promises. Everywhere in the United 
States she was greeted with sympathy 
and he!]); cars were put at her disposal 
ami ricli and poor alike offered her 
hospitality. 

She visited Xegro families, who.se 
kindnc.s.s and gratitude were touching, 
while the Red Indians hailed as queen 
this w(mian who came to them with 
messages from the dead. Several of the 
iGo tribes she visited made her a Chief. 


A fan of eagle feathers was one of the 
presents they gav'e her, and one of the 
tribes, which had lost 150 men, gave her 
a name which means The Great Little 
Woman. 

Seven times she crossed to America. 
Everywhere people lov'ecl her for her 
sympathy, her courage, her lively intelli¬ 
gence, and the beauty reflected in her 
face of that kind heart worth so much 
more than her coronet. 

When the last message was spoken 
and the last journey made, 14 j-ears 
after she had set out, medals and 
tributes from all over France poured on 
her ; but the great little woman had had 
her reward. It was the look which had 
greeted her, East and West, in every 
home she had entered with her message 
of remembrance. 


Peter SmpiE’s Iuestioh Sox 


When We Lift Things Are We 
Stronger than the Earth s Pull ? 

If we can lift a thing certainly w-e are 
stronger than the pull of the earth for 
that thing; and wdren we cannot lift 
a thing it is because we arc less strong 
than the pull of the earth for that thing. 

The force of gravitation depends in an 
absolutely regular way upon the amount 
of matter in question. A small stone is 
pulled upon by the earth to a certain 
extent with a certain force, which is not 
very great, though the earth is large. 
For though the earth is largo the stone 
is small, and the force of gravitation 
depends upon the .size of both the things 
ill question. But .if the stone is a great 
rock the force of gravitation is propor¬ 
tionately greater, and wo cannot lift it. 

How Do We Get Vulcanite ? 

Vulcanite is got by hardening india- 
rubber with sulphur ; and though this 
was known to chemists about a hundred 
years ago the secret of doing it in a 
practical way was discovered much 


later almost by accident. An American 
in\'entor, Charles Goodyear, who had 
long sought a way, dropped on a hot 
stove a mixture of gummy liquid india- 
rubber and siiljihur, and the two sub¬ 
stances fused together into a tough, 
elastic, solid mass unlike any other. 
Goodyear found that he could vary this 
“ vulcanised ” rubber by adding a little 
more sulphur to it to make it harder. 

Where Does the Candle 
Flame Go ? 

The flame of a candle cools down till 
it is no longer to be seen. If a poker is 
heated it becomes first red hot and then 
white hot. The iron glows like a flame. 
In the sun, where iron is heated hotter 
still, it becomes a glowing gas. The 
hydro-carbon gas coming from the 
grease of the candle hardly spreads 
from the candle or its wick at all when 
both arc cold. tVhen the wick is 


lighted and the grease melts, and both 
are kept hot enough, tlic gas also is 
heated and glows with a flame. If 
we blow the candle out we blow the 
gas away from its source of heat. It 
becomes cold. It no longer glows. 
The flame simply disajqrcars from sight. 

Why Do We Sleep Better in 
the Dark ? 

Wc sleep better in the dark because 
light is a great stimulant. It sets the 
activities of the body workin,g. It 
wakes iqj the blood vessels of the skin, 
and through them the nerves connected 
with them. It also wakes up tire nerves 
about the eyes, even though the eyelids 
are closed. Lastly, something must be 
allowed for the fact that it is the 
ctistom to sleep at night-time and to 
wake in daylight, so that light, signalling 
to the brain even through sleepy nerves, 
giv'es it a call which disturbs it. 


How Far is it From the North 
Pole to the South Pole ? 

There are two ways of answering this 
question. If we were to travel from 
the North Pole to the Soutli Pole along 
the surface of the Earth by the .shortest 
possible route we should find the distance 
to be 12,420 miles—that is, half the 
distance round our globe. But if wc 
could cut a tunnel in a straight line 
through the Earth from Pole to Polo- 
then the distance would be only 7899 
miles. A line straight through the 
middle of the Earth is called the 
diameter, and the Polar diameter is 
27 miles shorter than the diameter 
through the Equator,' or Equatorial 
diameter, which is 7926 miles. The 
difference is due to the fact that the 
Earth is not a true sphere, but is 
flattened a little at the Poles like an 
orange. This difference in the diameters, 
however, is very small in proportion 
to the size of the Earth. Oij a globe 
two feet in diameter it would be 
represented by a little less than onc- 
twclfth of an inch. 


Wtiting Home' 

T^axy of our children are now away 
from home and will be writing 
letters, and it is worth while, to think 
for a minute or two about rvhat a 
letter means. 

Every cliild who dashes off a letter 
and signs it impatiently is missing a 
wonderful opportunity of gaining 
mental power, for a good letter is not 
so much an art as an exercise in 
personalitj- ; it is an opportunity for 
character to see itself as in a mirror. 

If we reflect that here is an exercise 
set by no schoolmaster, but set by 
our own personality for testing our 
power over words and thoughts, our 
power over impatience and selfishness, 
the dut}^ of VvTiting home might be¬ 
come always something of a pleasure. 


A Duty That Shou/d Become a Pleasure 


Jane Austen draws the character 
of a Hertfordshire girl named Lydia 
Bennet in merely describing her letters 
from Brighton ; 

When Lydia went away she promised to 
write very often and very minutely to her 
mother and Kitty ; but her letters were 
ahva\'s long expected, and always very short. 

Those to her mother contained little else 
than that they were just returned from the 
library, where such and such officers had 
attended them, and where she had seen such 
beautiful ornaments as made her quite wild ; 
that she had a new gown, or a new parasol, 
which she would have described more fully, 
but was obliged to leave off in a violent 
hurry, as Mrs Forster called her, and they 
were going to the camp. 

From letters such as these, so 
common in'our orvn day, we perceive 


in the writer, first a commotion of the 
mind quite unworthy^ of an intelligent 
being, and next a lack of all feeling 
for other people—that is to say, a 
really corrupting .selfishness. 

Those of us who write letters liome 
should try to realise first of all the 
pleasure the mere siglit of their hand¬ 
writing on the envelope will give their 
parents and their brothers and sisters. 
They should get it well into their heads 
before putting pen to paper that those 
at home will be interested to know, 
not only what is happening to them 
in that particular place but what is 
happening to them in their minds— 
how they are looking at life, how they 
are growing in sense and affection, 
how they are turning experience into 


opinion and knowledge. And when 
the letter is written they should read 
it over to themselves, with conscience 
acting as their critic. Is that sentence 
quite true ? Is that word the right 
one for their feelings or is there a 
better ? 

Every letter we write is an ex¬ 
pression of our spirit. It tells us 
how we stand. It reveals to us the 
turn our character is taking. It 
proves to us, as well as to those who 
receive it, whether we are selfish, 
whether we are careless, whether we 
are stupid, or whether we are affection¬ 
ate. By reading over what we write 
home we can easily decide for our¬ 
selves, if we are honest, whether our 
character is lovable or unlovable. 
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STOP THAT 
COLD WITH 


VAPEX 


Never neglect the first symptoms of a cold. 
The consequences may be unpleasant, 
even dangerous. Avoid them by the prompt 
use df Vapex. Simply breathe the vapour. 


Breathe your cold away 

Vapex is so wonderfully effective in 
stopping colds that once you have 
used,it you .will never hesitate to 
seek its help again. Simply put a 
drop on your handkerchief and 
breathe the powerful antiseptic 
vapour deeply, into ■ the nose and 
throat. It searches out the breed¬ 
ing germs, and destroys them 
instantly, it eases the breathing, 
clears the head, relieves “ stuffi¬ 
ness ”... and stimulates the 
whole respiratory system to in¬ 
creased resistance. 

The saje, sensible way to 
treat colds 

Vapex stops colds in the only 
logical way, by going straight to 


the cause of the trouble and 
eradicating it safely and quickly. 
Catarrh, as well as colds, responds 
readily to Vapex treatment. 


But better than cure is prevention. 
You can avoid colds by using 
Vapex regularly ! A drop on your 
handkerchief each morning pro¬ 
vides all-day protection from 
“other people’s colds.” At night 
you can put a drop on the end of 
your pillow. A single sprinkling 
of Vapex on the handkerchief will 
last many hours, because it has 
the unusual property of gaining 
strength when exposed to air. 
School children and office workers 
especially need this daily safe¬ 
guard against winter infections. 


Avoid colds this winter 


If you have a cold and cannot stay indoors, 
don’t pass it on to others. Use Vapex regu¬ 
larly. It will give you wonderful relief and 
will definitely hinder the spread of infection. 

From your Chemist, 2/- & 3/- 


v200 


THOMAS KEPFOOT & CO. LTD. 

I SL m m m-m m 


JBooks are tbe JBest 6ifts 

—tbe^ never fail to please! 

Ask'to see these at your -Newsagents or Booksellers 


TIgerTin^ 

‘ AWKUAL - mo 



Tiiii’s-ovii- lock for children 
up ,,tq' 12. .Funny j-tories .and 
!'■ piciuiTS” di the Efiiin Boys, 
adventure and school stories. 



This . new book tells ' the 
fascinaiinu story of man’s 
ceaseless battle with fire on 
land and sea.- Photographs. 


Swasl buckling desperadoes of 
the Seven Seas come to life 
•tgain in this iiiasrniflcent new 
book. Lavishly illustrated. 3 
colour plates. 



For children from 6 to 14. 
100 large pages, 34 in colours, 
filled with adventure stories, 
and over 200 jolly pictures. 


All the fun of the ' films, 
featuring Joe E. Brown, Syd¬ 
ney Howard, Harold Lloyd, 

. and all the favourites. 


Meet all the Radio Stars,, whose 
jokes you always enjoy. - Over 
120 pages of rollicking fun- 
pictures and stories I* 


Have We Done With the Past? 


The Boy Talks With the Man 


The Boy. Is it true that the Past is 
dead and done with ? Can we wipe it 
out ? 

The Man. The answer is No, and we 
have to face the meaning of that No. It 
should help us to remember that, in 
course of time, what we do and uphold 
Now will become the Past of beings 
yet to be born. Just as what men did 
long ago works in our lives, so our 
efforts or neglects today will work in 
lives to come. 

Boy. Then -we may say that lives 
make a chain, influencing each other 
as the years pass ? 

Man . Yes, there is a real Continuity, 
making one grand Universal Life built 
out of lives past, lives present, and lives 
to come. 

Boy. Must we accept the influence 
of the past ? 

Man. We can hardly escape it, 
because it is built into the present in 
which we live. Much of it is fine—so 
fine that our modern education is largely 
concerned with maintaining splendid 
traditions that form a great inheritance. 

But from the past we also inherit 
habits and customs that are of no value 
or are even harmful, the vain repetition 
of forms which are injurious, ways of 
action which have no scientific sanction, 
the manufacture of articles which had 
better not be made. It is exceedingly 
difficult to alter established customs, 
because so much experiment is needed 
to prove that the old needs to be changed. 
And at any given time there are hosts 
of people who are interested in pre¬ 
venting change, for it is difficult to 
teach an old dog to learn new tricks. 

Peace Is Man’s 

■W/e have been glad to see a wise 
man writing of Peace as one of 
the supreme achievements of mankind. 

“ Peace is the greatest product of 
the human intellect,” writes Dr G. P. 
Bidder. He pictures man as rising 
superior to the order of Nature and 
gradually winning peace out of strife. 
A scientist has spoken of man as 
Nature’s Rebel Son, WTinging from 
elemental forces not only the means 
of life for large communities but 
their enjoyment in conditions of order 
and amity. 

In Nature, we are reminded, there 
is no peace. Not only is “the butter¬ 
fly killed by the swallow, the swallow 
speared by the shrike,” but the cattle 
and the rabbits contend for the grass 
which is their food, and the roots of 
the grass and the roots of the trees 
W'age ceaseless warfare. 

There is no peace when the rabbits 
have driven cattle from the pasture, 
there is deadly war as to which rabbits 
shall starve asd which shall thrive. 


Boy. How are we to tell vhether 
change is needed, or whether a new way 
is really better than an old one ? 

Man. Only by reference to First 
Principles, and by diligent study and 
experiment. The educated mind is 
always asking Why ? The uneducated 
mind is content not to think or to ask 
questions. 

Boy. Then, as we become better 
educated we shall more quickly get rid 
of what was bad in the past ? 

Man. Precisely. In recent times, 
as men have become better educated, 
the past has increasingly lost i1;s hold 
in binding us to ancient customs. The 
world now makes more progress in 
ten years than it used to make in fifty. 
But the past is still with us, and fortu¬ 
nately, too, for there is so much good 
in it that we can rejoice in the sr.rvival. 

Boy. So we can use the I’ast to 
improve the Present and to make a 
great Future ? 

Man. Yes, our lot in life is greater 
and nobler than was the lot of any past 
generation. Past accepted evil:;, such 
as war, are more and more called in 
question, while the old belief in real 
goodness becomes a common • faith, 
more and more widely held a;; years 
go by. That is why it is less difficult 
to be good in our day than it wa s when 
life was smirched for so many by un¬ 
deserved cruelties and hardships. It 
is becoming . possible for every person 
to become cultured, which is to say 
strong and gentle, educated and useful, 
compassionate and kind, and we fight 
today -against evil things which stand in 
the way of this most desirable progress. 

Greatest Work 

When the fruit trees shade grassless 
earth, which tree’s roots shall drain 
the roots of its neighbour ? 

The supreme virtue of man is that 
he refuses to submit to the conditions 
that surround him. 

Btit Man remembers, and he will not bow 
His head before the tyranny of Now. 
He makes record of Nature's faatlly, 
And marks comparisons, and questions 

How, 

And he will not hold that, since such 

things have been. 

Such Things Must Be. 

Dr Bidder urges us to wage lire war 
for peace by endless effort. If our 
minds are great enough now and our 
ideals are wise enough (he says), the 
best men among us may set a new order 
in the world which will give it peace, 
trebling the value of every man’s work 
and his time for happiness. ■ This year, 
next year, in a hundred years, in a 
thousand years, this will-be attained. 

Let us have faith. 


Mr Pimm Sees It Through 


O XE of the Yorkshire wonders of the 
world, our friend IMr Pimm has 
seen his Annual Calendar through once 
more. It is one of the brightest and 
most inspiring annual visitors to the 
Editor’s room, and lives in his library 
till he feels compelled to share it with 
somebody else. 

Mr Pimm is rector of Sutton-on- 
Derwent, the Bricklaying Parson who 
built his own village hall (with his own 
hands) because there was no other way 
to do it, and he is the best bricklayer- 
author we know, for he erects his 
calendar year by year as regularly and 
neatly- as clockwork, cutting flowers 
from authors’ gardens and popping them 
into print for every day of the year. 
This year he has about 700 flowers. 


' several for many days, all passag’es from 
their own books chosen by the authors 
themselves and here given on their 
birthdays. 

Today Mr Pimm’s hall is full of 
: soldiers, but the brave old parson goes 
on, defying Time with his 8cp years, 
• defjdng war to do its worst, defying 
evil things everywhere. 

His is a poor parish, and wc know no 
man who has done more hard \v-ork for 
his people than Mr Pimm. Every 
■ calendar 3-ou buy this year ill help 
. to make his church more beautiful, and 
it will do more, for it will help to make 
you more cheerful. Buy it. It is 
“ Flowers from the Gardens of Authors,” 
and is 3s from the Rectorjg Su-;ton-on- 
Derwent, York. Send 6d for -oostage. 
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The Humbling of Hodge-A Short 


Story by T. C. Bridges 


D ick Kynastok seized both of Alec 
Renshaw’s hands .and his pleasant 
face broke into a broad grin. 

“ You look line, old chap,” he 

declared. 

” I feel fine,” said Alec in his quiet voice. 
“ I took your tip, Dick. I’ve been doing 
gym all last term. Got into my House 
iiight.” 

” Good for you ! ” said Dick heartily. 

“ Alec’s grown,” observed Horry, Dick’s 
younger brother. 

“ But I’ll never be big like you chaps,” 
Alec answered. 

“ 'Who cares ? ” put in Babs Kynaston. 
” Lots of the best men have been small 
ones.” 


It will pan out all right. Let’s go round the 
place and see the pigs and chickens.” 

Vernon and Dick came in at dusk with 
a dozen rabbits. Tea was ready lor the 
whole family in the hall. Again Vernon 
took no notice of Alec. He sat beside Mr 
Kynaston and talked to him. Dick came 
over to Alec. 

" t’ernoii can shoot,” ho whispered. 
" He hardly wasted a cartridge.” 

’’That’s .good,” .said Aloe cheerfully. 
" I like rabbit pie.” 

” You’ll come out tomorrow, Alec,” 
Dick said. 

” AVhat’s the use ? I can’t shoot, and 
I’m no use with ferrets. Horry and I 
are going to the Here to fish.” 


“ I’m jolly glad to he back,” Alec de¬ 
clared. 

Babs shook her head. " It’s not going 
to be like last summer, Alec—with this 
war.” 

Alec nodded.- “ I know. But, after all, 
we’re a jolly sight better off here at Bishop’s 
Head than the people in the towns. There 
arc rabbits and stuff out of the garden and 
plenty of milk. We’ll do fine.” 

Dick agreed. “ And there are heaps of 
these town kids down in Devonshire. We’ll 
have to start games for them.” 

“ Got any in the house ? ” - 4 tec asked. 

“ Ko, we’re full up,” Dick told him; 
“ hut ”—he lowered his \-oice~“ we’ve got 
someone else here, a chap called Vernon 
Hod,gR.” 

“ Shut up ! ” said Horry Kynaston in a 
whisper. ” He’s comin.g.” 

Hodge the Haughty 

'T'nEKE were steps outside; the door of the 
sclioolroom opened and in walked a boy 
whom .\leo had never seen before. The new 
arrival was tall, well built, with fair hair 
and blue eyes, and wore an oxponsii-e- 
lookiiig knickerbocker suit of Shetland 
tweed. His pullover, stockings, and lieai-y 
brogues were all of the best. He hold himself 
well, and would have been distinctly good- 
looking if his expression liad not been so 
hard and arrogant. 

” I’m going out after rabbits,” he said to 
Dick. ” Arc you comin,g ? ” 

” I’ll come,” said Dick. “ This is Alec 
Rensliaw, Vernon,” he added. 

Vernon Hodge barely glanced at Alec. 

” How d’ye do ? ” he said, then went out 
of the room. Dick, with an apologetic 
look at Alec, followed. As the door closed 
Babs sp.oke. ” Sweet crealiire, i.sn’t he ? ” 

Alec laughed. “ Seems to think quite 
a lot of himself, Dabs. Who is he ? ” 

” A kind of cousin. His father has gone to 
France ; so Vernon came to us. And you’re 
right, Alec; he thinks a lot of himself. Ho 
isn’t exactly bumptious. He just looks on 
us as a lot of kids. Dick he takes with him 
because Dick can handle ferrets.” She 
shook her head. “ He’s going to spoil our 
Christmas.” 

” You thought I was going to spoil the 
summer holidays,” Alec said, rrith a twinkle 
behind his glasses. ” Don’t worry, Babs. 


A Christmas Present 
Every Week 

Why not fill in the Order Form below 
and hand it to your newsa.gent, who will 
be pleased to deliver the C N each week. 

Children’s Newspaper 
ORDER FORM 

ricase deliver the C N each week to 
Name , 

Address ' 


and charge to me 


Of, if you wish to give to some girl or 
boy afar off a Christmas present that will' 
last a year,-the Publisher-wilt-post the GN 
to any address each week for only its. 


Sam Runs Away 

THe.xt day was fine. There had been a little 
snow overnight, but this melted fast 
and the sun was out. Alec, Horry, and 
Babs started out as soon as breakfast was 
finished. Vernon was on the porch, cleaning 
his gun. He looked up. 

“ Fishing ? ” he remarked. “ The sea, 
I suppose ? ” 

” No, the Here,” Alec told him. " Perch 
and cels.” 

Vernon’s Up curled slightly. 

” Oh, coarse fish,*’ he said, and went on 
with his work. 

" Pig 1 ” Babs muttered, but A\ec only 
smiled. 

“ Don’t get cross, Babs. He doesn’t 
know any, better.” 

Tlicy had a good morning and came back 
for lunch with a, creel full of fat perch and 
two big eels, Dick, who had got in a 
few minutes earlier, met them. 

" Aloe, you remember Calvin Clarke ? ” 

" The nasti' fellow who .got after us at 
•Swithin’s Stones. Rather 1 Svhat’s he been 
up to ? ” 

“ They billeted two kids from Bristol 
on him and one of them lias run away.” 

" I don’t blame him,” said Alec dryly. 

" Yes, but this little cliap, Sam Hicks, 
has gone up on the moor, so Vince sa.ys. 
If he isn’t found before night the odds 
are he’ll be finished.” 

" AVe must go after him,” Alec said at 
once. 

“ I’ll fetch him back,” said Vernon 
Hodge. He had come up behind and listened 
to ivhat they said. 

“ Do you know the moor ? ” Alec asked. 

" I’ve shot in Scotland,” said Vernon 
briefly. ” Show me which way he went and 
I’ll soon run him down.” 

” The moor is a bit different from the 
Scottish hills,” .Alec told him. 

Vernon’s lip curled. “ What do you know 
about it ? ” 

” I’ve been in Scotland,” Alec answered. 

" I’erhaps you’d like to come with me 
and see that I don’t fall into a bog,” 
Vernon remarked. 

” It might be a good idea,” Alec agreed. 

Vernon looked him up and down. “ Don’t 
blame me if I have to leave you behind. I 
doubt if 5'ou can keep up with me.” 

” I’ll try,” said Alec mildly. “ I’ll change 
my shoes and be with you.” 

After lie had gone off Vernon turned to 
Dick. 

" Does that kid really mean to come with 
me ? ” 

" Alec can get along,” was all that Dick 
said, and in a minute or two Alec was back. 
He had changed his slioes to heavily nailed 
brogues, and had a light haversack strapped 
on his back. 

” All set,” he said briefly, and led the 
way out of the room. 

Footprints 

f~'ALVi'S Cl.vrke was scared. Well he 
might be, lor it was his fault that 
Sam Hicks had bolted. Clarke bullied 
everyone who couldn’t resist, and it w'as 
notorious tliat he had been treating the 
hoy badi}'. He was only too eager to show 
A’ernon and Alec which way he thought 
Sam had gone, and came with them as far 
as the foot of Crooked tiill where the road 
.ran up to the moor. 

. The hill was steep. Vernon went up it 
with long strides, hut when he reached the 
top Alec was alongside and hreathin,g easily. 
In front the moor stretched, grey and 
.desolate. The road w^ound across it like a 
great snake. Up here the snow lay in 
-patches-and-the-high -tors-to the west- 
were white. CKmds were drifting up. 


In front the road forked, and a signpost 
said that Taverton was seven miles to tlie 
south and Okestock twelve to the west. 

“ He will have gone to Taverton,” Vernon 
said, 

“ I don’t think so.” 

“ Why don’t you think so ? ” Vernon 
asked curtly. “ Taverton’s the nearest 
station.” 

” Sam had no money, so he couldn’t 
buy a ticket. Okestock is a junction with 
a lot of goods traffic. I think Sam’s idea 
was to hide in a goods van.” 

“ He is only ten. Would he know enough 
lor that ? ” Vernon asked. 

“ Yes, for his father is a platelayer on 
the Great Western.” 

” How' do you know that ? ” 

” Clarke told me,” said Alec. 

A'ernon made no .answer, but began to 
search along the Taverton road for foot¬ 
prints. Alec went along the other road. 

” I’ve found them,” he sang out presently, 
and, sure enough, they were plain in a patch 
of snow. 

h'or about three miles the two walked 
sharply along the road. Every patch of 
snow showed the small footprints. Alec 
stopped. 

” He turned off here,” he said, and 
pointed to prints on the left of the road. 

” AVhat did he do that for ? ” questioned 
Vernon. 

” He was tired or hungry. I expect he 
went over to that house to see if he could 
get grub.” 

Tlie building stood above a small brook 
on a hillside, but when the two boys got 
there they found it was nothing but an old ’ 
mine house, empty, ruinous, and deserted. 

“ We’ve come a long way for nothing,” 
Vernon said sarcastically. 

” Not for nothing,” Alec answered. “ Sam 
didn’t go back to the road.” 

” Then where did he go ? ” 

" Up this path.” Alec pointed to an old 
pack track running across the brook. 
“ Here are his footprints.” 

Vernon scowled. He fancied himself as 
a tracker, but Alec’s eyes behind his glasses 
seemed to see more than his. 

” The kid must be crazy,” he said. 
’’ Where did he think he was going ? ” 

” He thought he was taking a short cut,” 
said Alec gravely. “ Wc have a job before us. 
We’ve only an hour of daylight, and if wo 
don’t find him he’ll not live through the 
sort of night we’re going to have,” 

” Sort of night 1 What do you mean ? ” 

” That it’s going to snow,” Alec answered, 
and went straight on. 

Allln 

’T’iiev topped a long rise and saw below 
them the huge expanse of Merlin’s Mire. 
The setting sun broke through the clouds 
and the black slime pools glowed an ugly 
crimson in the red light. A'ernon .shivered 
slightly. He had never seen anything so 
dismal. 

The track curved along the high ground 
to the west of the great bog, and the wind 
was bitter as they faced it. Here and there 
they could .still see the prints of Sam’s 
small boots in the snow. It ivas .\lcc who 
spotted the point wliere tliey left the track 
and turned sharply uphill away from the 
Jlire. 

The ground was bad, clumps of frost¬ 
bitten heather and loo,se stone ; it was hard 
to follow the tracks. The clouds had closed 
again and twilight was falling. 

” Surely he can’t have gone much 
farther,” said Vernon, and for the first time 
■Alec noticed irritation in his voice. 

” I don’t think he has, I think we’ll find 
him in the Tor. There’s a sort of cave up 
there.” 

They came to a huge pile of weather-worn 
granite at the top of the hill. Alec stopped 
and shouted. A small snub-nosed boy crept 
out and stared at them suspiciously. His 
face was blue with cold; he looked ex¬ 
hausted. 

" It’s all right. Sam,” said Alec. ” We’re 
friend.s. AVe’re not taking you back to 
Hr Clarke.” 

“ I wouldn’t go back there if you dragged 
me,” Sam said. 

He came forward, stumbled, and fell fiat 
on his face. 

• ” He’s all in," said Alec gravely. 

" I’ll carry him,” A'emon answered, and 
hoisted the boy on his back.Lead the 
way, Rensliaw.” i 


II 

Alec started back downhill. By the time 
they reached the bottom it was nearly dark. 
Then Alec felt the first chill flal;e of sno'.v 
- on his face. There canje another and 
■another. Inside five minufes the air was 
full of snow and the wand getting up. 

Vernon’s pace slow'ed. ■ Though Sam wws 
small, it was no joke carrying him over this 
bad ground. Alec stopped. 

” Lost the way ? ” Vernon asked sharjily. 

A bright light shone out. Alec had taken 
a small torch from his pocket and switched 
it on. ” We’re all right,” he said. 

The storm grew worse ; it was hard to find 
the track. Vernon was stumbling badly, 
and presently A-lec pulled up again. 

” Rut Sam dowm and we’ll each give him 
an aim. He can walli y/ith help.” 

“ But you can’t help him.” 

” Try*me and see,” Alec an.swercd. 

The snow was blinding. Without Alec’s 
torch they could never have kept the track. 

” How far have we to go ? ” Vcriion 
panted. 

” About 300 yards,” Alec told him. 

” You’re crazy. It’s all of four miles to 
your place.” 

” We’d nev'cr get there,” said Alec. 
” We’re going to the mine house.” 

” Wo can’t spend the night there. We’ll 
die of cold.” 

” I hope not,” said Afec. " There it is,” 
he added, pointing to a grey mass just ahead. 

A Lesson WeSi Learned 

Tt was something to get out of the wind, 
^ but the building was a desolate place—no 
glass in the window's, no door, just a great 
shed w'ith stone W'alls and .stone floor. 

” We can’t stay here,” Vernon repeated. 

" Wait till we light a fire.” Alec said. 

” There’s not a bit of wood.” 

” We’il find some," Alec answered, and 
went through into the adit, tlie tunnel 
leading into the old tin niiiio. “Plenty 
here,” he called. “ Lend a hand. Hodge.” 

Vernon left Sam and followed. He found 
Aloe pulling out a balk of timber which had 
been used to prop the roof. It was damp 
and half rotten. • They got it into the shed, 
and Alec produced a large • sheath knife 
and whittled off shavings. 

Soon he had a small fire burning ; then 
they went in again and got more wood. 
The blaze crackled and roared, and even 
Sam revived. 

Vernon spoke. "If we had a bit of 
something to eat w-e could get along.” 

Alec unstrapped his haversack and took 
out a-paper parcel. In it were three large 
hunks of home-made cake, three bars of 
plain chocolate, and three big apples. He 
handed these round. 

Keep a bit for breakfast,” he advised. 
’’ There’ll be drifts in the morning.” 

Vernon took his cake, but in,stead of eating 
it sat dn his log and stared at Alec. 

’’ 1 thought I knew' the moor,” he said 
presently,' so bitterljr that Alec started.' 
’’ I didn’t know' one single thing about it,” 
Vernon went on. " And if it hadn’t been 
for you, Alec, I’d have been done in. You 
brought the torch, you found the wood, you 
had the grub. If you want to kick me you’re 
w'elcome.” 

Alec wanted to laugh, but v/as too w'ise. 

” If it hadn’t been for you, Vernon, w's’d 
never have saved Sam. I couldn’t have 
carried him. I’d give a lot to be as strong 
as you.” 

'Vernon looked at Alec. 

” For your size you’re stronger than I. 
.'Inyhow, this has been a le.s.son to me. -And 
so I’ll tell Dick tomorrow.” 

He kept his word, and, as Babs said next 
day. ” You know, Alec, Vernon is quite 
human.” 


MOTHER! FIGHT 
CHILD’S COLDS 

How many mother.s are aware that chil¬ 
dren’s colds, coughs and snuffles are 
encouraged by constipation ? Horv many 
mother's know' for certain whether their 
children are constipated dr not? Vou can’t, 
keep your eye on them all the time. So 
when they come home sneezing, coughing, 
snuffling, be sure that their bowels are not 
clogged with poisonous waste wliich acts 
as an ideal breeding ground for germs. 

Go out and buy a bottle of ' California 
.Syrup of Figs ’ and give a dose at once. 
.Armies of germs are cleared out and the 
risks of head colds and chest colds are 
greatly reduced. Be sure it is ‘California 
Syrup of Figs ’ brand. Obtainable every¬ 
where at 1/3 and 2/6. . Kiddies love the 
delicious-flavour ! For ‘ C'alifornia Syrup 
of Figs’ is a natural fruit-laxative. ■ 
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llie names of all these things found in the countryside begin with the letter C. Do you know what they are ? Answer next week 


The Problem of the Table-Top 

T’mLB travelling in the Alps three men stopped for refreshment 
at a tavern. 

To their surprise, the waiter had a curious design drawn on the 
table-top. He explained that many of his customers liked to 
while away the time trying to solve a puzzle he had devised. 

The problem, he said, was to place a number in each of the 
thirteen squares so that each group of three squares connected by 



a straight line totalled ,20. Any number from i to 15 inclusive 
could be used, and one figure could be used twice. All the other 
numbers must he different. The two similar figures, however, 
must be placed on the same line. 

Copy the diagram on to a sheet of paper and see if you can solve 
the problem. When you have found a solution, see if you can 
discover another arrangement of figures that fulfils all of the 
conditions. Answer next week 


The Duke’s Despatches 

'J'HE Duke of Wellington, in 
writing his despatches, had 
forgotten to dot his i’s. The i’s 
presented a petition to his Grace. 
What ancient historian did they 
name. Ansirer next week 

Grow Watercress 

■^.VTERCRESS Can easily be 
grown in a room. Fill 
some pots with soil and then 
stand them in saucers of water. 
Buy a bunch of watercress and 
plant the shoots as cuttin.gs in 
the soil in the pots; and always 
have water in the saucers and 
keep the pots m front of a win¬ 
dow where there is plenty of 
light. 

The watercress will start .to 
grow rapidly and the young 
shoots are picked off as required. 
A few pots will give a good 
supply of w'atercress, and the 
more it is gathered the more 
there wnll be. 

Ici on Parle Fran?ais 
The Foolish Man 

This is from the Semion on the 
Mount, in .Matthew, chapter seven. 

26. Mais quiconque entend 
ces paroles que je dis, et ne les 
met pas en pratique, sera semb- 
lable a un homme insense qui a 
bati sa maison sur le sable. 

27. La pluie est tombee, les 
torrents sont venus, les vents 
ont souffle et ont battu cette 
maison : elle est tombee, et sa 
mine a etc grande. 


The C N Calendar 


WinterSolstice.0ec22'- 
Shortest Dai/ ' 


Spring Equinoi^rch 2i 



Eqtfirrac.Sept 23 


LongtStDau 

finrefSofstice^JuneZz 


'J'nis calendar shows daylight, 
twilight, and darkness on 
December 23 - The black section of 
the circle under the months shows 
how much of ^the year has gone. 
Friday, December 22, is the 
Shortest Day.. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

The objects were: wall, 
ears, egg, key, screwdriver, 
eel, lamp, log, ea.gle, nose, 
easel, legs, umbrella, dog, 
ensign, kite, eye, door, 
gimlet, envelope, sun, nest, 
engine, elephant, robin. 

Half-Honr Cross Word 


A Word 
Square in 
Pictures 
WEEKS 
ELLEN 
ELUDE 
KEDGE 
SN EER 


Hidden 
Mythology 
Psyche, Ve* 
tills, Achilles, 
Diana. 

Susan Goes 
Shopping 
Sugar, 
raisins, pep« 
per, sultanas, 
tapioca, gin¬ 
ger, mustard, 
salt. 



Jacko Does It Again 


Proof 

'J'he mistress of the house rvas 
interviewing a prospective 
new maid. 

"•This is an all-eiectric house," 
said the lady. 

“ I appreciate that, ma’am,” 
said the girl. " The wage you 
offer has already given me a 
shock." 

A Child’s Vocabulary 

NOTE was made during a 
whole day of the different, 
words used by a child two-and-a- 
half 3'ears old, and it was found 
that he used 352 words, of which 
54 per cent were nouns, 18 per 
cent verbs, ii per cent adjectives. 
Probably the child’s entire 
vocabulary amounted to 400 
words exclusive of proper names. 
The average educated man uses 
from 3000 to 4000 words.' 
Shakespeare used about 15,000 
in his plays. 


What Happened on Your Birthday 
Dec. 2 i. George Crabbe 

bom ...... 1754 

25 . William the Conqueror 

crowned . . . . 1066 

26 . John Wilkes died . . 1797 

27 . Louis Pasteur bom . 1822 

28 . Lord .Macaulay died . 1859 

29 . Gladstone born , . . 1809 

30 . Titus born in Rome ,. 40 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Tn the evenin.g Venus is low in the 
south-west soon after sunset; 

...—. .^5 Mars and Jupi- 

^ ter are in the 
s o u t h-w est 
later ; .and Sa¬ 
turn and Ura¬ 
nus are in the 
soutli. In the 
morning .Mer¬ 
cury is low in 
the south-east. The picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen at 
9 o’clock on Tuesday evening, 
December 26. 




coloured paper when the parlour door opened and out popped 
Father. “ Lock out 1 ’’ roared Jacko. “ Where ? What ? ’’ asked 
Father, swinging round. And that did it. Before lie could say 
Jack Robinson he was nicely caught. The more he wriggled to free 
himself the tighter grew the chain, till he was trussed up like a 
turkey iii the oven. Jacko laughed till he fell off the steps. 



PETER RUCK’S FUN FAIR 


RO 


De 

u 




Answers 
NEXT WEEK 



Show your friends at your party that metal 
will float! Lower a pin gently on to the 
surface of a basin of water with a piece of wire. 


This represents a 
phrase of nine words. 
Can you read it ? 


If you were Santa Claus could 
you . find your way to the 
chimney through the maze ? 



/ 
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IN WAR AS m PEAOE 

THE 

LITTLE FOLKS 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

(Seaside Branch of The Queen's Hospital for 
Children, Hackney Road, London, E. 2 ) 

tH: Continues to work for the relief of suffer¬ 
ing children from London's poorest areas. 

ft gives health and happiness to those who 
need it most—when they need it most. 

£3,000 Needed Each Year 

FOR MAINTENANCE PURPOSES. 

A" 

A CHRISTMAS GIFT 

towards this work will be gratefully 
acknowledged, and should be sent 
to the Secretary at the Home. 

T/ie following coitlribu/ions are gratefully 
acknowledged by courtesy of your Editor :— 




£ 

B. 

d. 


£ s. 

<J. 

3Irs. 

E. Hawkins 


2 

6 

A. 'W. Kent . 

10 

0 

31 rs. 

Broad . 


2 

8 

H, Parkes . 


10 

31i«'s 

M. 3IcClcl- 




3I3SS 31. Piena ... 

5 

0 

land . 


2 

6 

Miss C, E. Old¬ 



31iss 

M. Clay ... 


6 

0 

field . 

2 

6 

3Irs. 

Tunstall 


10 

0 

Misses M. & E. 



Mrs. 

Hcaly Wil- 




Harrison . 

■ 2 

0 

Hams ... . 


5 

0 

S.'Fosscy . 

10 

0 

Miss 

E. A. Barton 

5 

0 

0 

Miss Rosamund 



Miss 

H. Beeley ... 


5 

0 

Gould 

5 

0 

31 rs. 

Glover 


10 

6 

3Iis8 J. Goodruin 

5 

0 

James Hey .. 


5 

0 

31is8 H. Watt ... 

5 

0 

Miss 

ler 

0. M. Peg- 


2 

6 

SItss J. Deavln ... 
31r. & Mrs. S, L. 

5 

0 


Mrs. Charman 
H. W. Elsworth ... 
Miss B. Courteney 
Mrs. J. Fawcett... 

Miss Baxter . 

Miss McOifford ... 

Miss Boielle . 

J. It. Birnie. 

J, 11. Bolsbaw ... 
Miss Judy Charles 
S. A. Holmes ... 
Miss Wendy Jaek- 

pon . 

Miss K. T. Rad- 

inall . 

Misses M. & B. 

Shorcy . 

St. A n t h 0 n y's 

School . 

3Irs. J. B. Sains- 

bury . 

Alan B. Bott 
Miss E. B. Greany 
Misses M. Si A. 

Wilkinson . 

Miss M. E. Walker 

E. XichoHs . 

Mrs. Xeciihani 
Mr. & Mrs. Light- 

foot . 

Miss E. B. Grundy 
Miss Helen Flet¬ 
cher . 

Miss E. P. Bowie 

Mrs. H. Boll. 

Miss J. Hayward 

Miss Lund . 

Mr. & Mrs. F. 

Nash . 

W. Taylor . 

Miss F. M- 3> 

Fountains . 

A. H. Stocklcy ... 
Mrs. Cadnian 
Miss J. A. Stuarc 
James Smith ... 
Mrs. Hampson ... 
Miss G. K. Mat- 

hewson . 

Miss Y. Riddell ... 
Readers of the 


10 

2 

5 

1 0 
2 

3 
5 

10 

1 

10 

2 

5 

4 

1 6 

12 

5 0 
2 

5 

5 6 
10 0 
10 0 
10 0 

5 0 
2 6 


10 

2 

10 

2 

10 

2 

2 

5 

L 1 
L 1* 
2 
3 

10 

10 

10 


Write down the names of the nine objects 
shown and arrange the middle. letters 
to spell something we see at Christmas. 


Battle Abbey 

School . 

Mrs. Havelock ... 

“O. M. A." . 

Miss B. Briscoe ... 
Miss B, J. tast- 

wood . 

H. 1*. Evendm ... 
Miss E. M. Hale... 
Mrs. J, S. Moore 
Miss Dolly Baron- 

ian . 

St. JIary's Junior 
Girls' Club 

A. Whicher . 

" A Child Lover *' 

“ E. 31. C.” . 

Miss J. 31. Goult 
Miss E. Fidgeon... 
3Iis3 A. 31. Best... 
" Well Wisher ”... 

H. Cooper . 

3Iis.s E. R, Mooi’o 
3Iiss P. E.tvis ... 
3Iiss Helen 31. 

James . 

3Irs. 31. R. Sy¬ 
denham . 

W. 31. Tagg ... ... 
0. Allen ds Sons, 

Ltd.; 

Mrs. Fooks . 

Mrs. Wright. 

3Irs. Wade . 

3Irs. Webb . 

“ C.N.” Reader ... 
Miss E. C. Stou'fll 

3Ir8. Evans . 

Uplands Sclioo) ... 
Miss Rita Mars- 

den . 

3ris5 A. Watson 
Misuses J. Si J. 

Blyth . 

J. K. Odden 
Christ Church, 

Horam . 

3Irs. F. O. Davis 
Erio II. Swinsterid 
St. M.irk’s Chufct-, 


1 12 
15 0 
5 0 
2 

5 

1 


1 

2 6 


5 2 
2 0 
2 
5 
5 
2 
2 

10 

5 

1 0 
10 


2 0 0 

10 0 
2 0 

9 8 
2 2 0 
10 0 
5 0 
15 11 
1 0 
5 0 
10 0 
14 1 

2 6 
2 5 

17 0 
1 14 0 

8 1 
10 0 
5 0 


c^mver . 

3Iolly & Paul 
Alien . 

6 

0 

Bexhill ... ..*. 

3Irs. Turner 

2 2 0 
8 11 

2 

R 

Christadelphian 



Miss F. 31.3leLeod 

1 0 

1 1 

0 

n 

Sunday Sehooi... 
3Iiss D. Glasson 

1 1 
2 0 

0 

0 


2 

6 

3Irs. E. E. Smith 

1 0 

0 




E. C. Hand . 

5 

0 


1 0 

0 




31iss 31. E. Coul- 

5 

0 

master, Bexhil! 
3Irs. Alan 3Iortou 

2 2 

0 

0 

Mrs. J. E. Eawle 

2 

f> 

Miss L. 3tunin.s’ ... 

1 0 

0 

W. Ward . 

2 

b 

Miss E. Butcher 

10 

0 

Anon . 

2 

b 

John rail . 

10 

0 

3Irs. Kin? . 

2 

0 

Miss K. A. Earn- 



Miss E. Dalll- 



bihaw . 

6 

0 


1 

0 

3Iiss D. Street ... 

5 

0 

Miss 3IaxwDll 



Mi.iis A. Tnstin ... 

10 

r> 

Jackson .i 

10 

0 

Miss 11. Weston ... 

2 

0 

John Pi'incle 

2 

b 

W o m p n’s Co- 



3Irs. Sowden 

10 

0 

operative Guild. 



3Iiss G. L. Staun- 



Shanklin . 

in 

0 


1 

0 

Mrs. Hall . 

5 

3 

3Iiss K. G. Weds- 



W. O. Palmer ... 

2 

6 

wood . 

10 

n 

” P. AV." . 

2 

6 

Evelyn's ” . 

5 

0 

3fi.'!.'? 3Ij]dred Ap- 



3Iiss Giccly At- 



thorp . 

2 

6 


10 

R 

Dr. Elizaheth 



3Irs. Clifford 

1 0 

U 

Gainean . 

5 

0 

3Iiss Marion 



3Irs. C'.tstello 

5 0 

0 

Sutlierland 

5 

0 

Mrs. Daln . 

10 

U 

Mrs. - Grainger ... 

4 

0 

3Iiss A. 3Iann ... 

10 

0 

3fiss B. Hands ... 

10 

0 

Mr. & Sirs. Pat- 



Miss 31. H. 



tinson . 

2 

6 

Worthinston ... 

5 

0 

3Iiss 31. G. Wil- 



31iss Helen Fcr- 



Hams . 

5 

0 


5 

0 

3f]ss D. Davies ... 

2 

« 

H. Farnden . 

1 1 

0 

3Ii5s A. Laidlow ... 

7 

6 

A. 31. Puckle 

7 

0 

3Iiss F. Brissen... 

2 


Mi.ss E. E. Carlyle 

2 

b 

3nss 31. I'lubb ... 

5 

0 

Effingham House 



3Iiss D. 3Ic(!f'f'bi© 

2 

b 

School . 

8 0 

n 

Miss Violet Pres- 




10 

f) 

ton . 

2 

6 

31iss Lethbridge... 

1 0 

0 

K. AV. G. AVhy- 



Miss J. M. Turner 

5 

u 

mark . 

2 

n 

Miss B. C. M. 



3Iiss E. F>inhs ... 

2 

tt 

Jackson . 

1 0 

0 

3lrs. Quick . 

1 1 

0 

Mrs. Lawrence ... 

2 2 

u 

Mrs. G. H. Os- 



Miss A. Ibbotson 

10 

0 

born . 

10 

n 

J. C. M. 

5 

0 

3Irs, E. Thornton 

10 

0 

3Ii.ss L. 3Ionro ... 

1 P 

0 

Allbrook Sunday 



Miss Oldrey 

1 0 

0 

School -. 

9 

0 

Mrs. E. B. Col- 



Frank Peters 

5 

0 

lins . 

1 0 

0 

3Irs. Pitts . 

b 

u 

3Irs. & Misses 



31iss P. H. AA’in- 



Henry . 

10 

0 

tci’s . 

10 

0 

Mi.ss 31. Hutchin- 



The Gr.Tmmar 



son . 

10 

0 

Sclool, Herts ... 

1 1 

0 
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